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ABSTRACT—By no possible freak of his admittedly fertile imagination could ‘Abd al-Rahman Ci8ti, 
a peripheral figure in the Indian Süfi arena, have pictured a situation in which quite a few scholars, 
communicating their thoughts in English more than three centuries after his death (1683), would 
be sifting through his manuscripts in search of historical data and sociopolitical clues concerning 
the Mugal era and even the preceding period. The purpose of this essay is to argue that, as an 
author, ‘Abd al-Rahmaàn has numerous shortcomings, most of which can be traced to his view of 
the role of historiography and the paucity of handwritten texts in his days. He fabricates his own 
version of history by blending historical raw material (dates, names of persons and places) with 
oneiric visions, making it toilsome for the more sceptical among his readers, and impossible for 
those who happen (or choose) to be more trusting, to separate plausible truth from pious fantasy; 
he refers to sources he has read only perfunctorily or not at all, quotes from memory, or makes up 
spurious quotations, or adapts the cited author's words to fit his message. The abstract is not the 
proper place to justify, through concrete illustrations, the denunciation levelled above, but at least 
one example of “Abd al-Rahman’s authorial misdemeanour must be given here. A striking feature 
of Mir'at-i Madari (completed 1654) is the fervent support given by its author, himself a Sunni, 
to the Si‘ah doctrine on the promised Mahdi, one of the many issues that divide the two sects. 
The Si‘ah inclination of this small tract has led the author of The Mughals and the Sufis (2021) to 
portray ‘Abd al-Rahman as a supporter of the policy of religious toleration pursued by the Mugal 
emperors of the time. This charitable inference is undermined by the fact that ‘Abd al-Rahman 
took up the Mahdi controversy also in his masterwork Mir'at al-asrar (completed 1655), but there 
he mounted a spirited defence of the Sunni standpoint! And in each work he supported his stance 
by invoking chapter 366 of Ibn ‘Arabi’s al-Futuhat al-Makkiyyah. Several authors (identified in 
the main text), having accepted the information vouchsafed by ‘Abd al-Rahman and by compilers 
of two catalogues raisonnés (published 1879 and 1925), now serve willy nilly as purveyors of 
historical reports fact-checked only by the spirits of eminent Safi Sayks, and as perpetuators of 
bogus genealogical information set down by two cataloguers who paid insufficient attention to 
‘Abd al-Rahman’s account of his ancestry. 
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1 Introduction 


‘Abd al-Rahman Cisti made an inauspicious start as 
an author—eclipsed by his glittering contemporary, 
the Mugal prince Dara Siküh, censured by the few 
British adventureres and scholars who had access 
to his manuscripts, neglected (after the arrival of 
lithography in British India) by printers and pub- 
lishers of religious literature, in Persian and/or in 
Urdu translation—but all that is in the past. He has 
now come to be regarded, against all odds, though 
perhaps not contrary to his own expectations, not 
merely as a much respected and highly cited con- 
tributor to the Indo-Persic mystic literature of the 
Mugal era, but also as an exponent of the Mugal 
policy of “live by your religion, and let others live 
by theirs”. His fame rests principally on five books 
(to be designated collectively as the Five Mirrors), 
whose titles all begin with the word mir'at, mean- 
ing "mirror". His most voluminous book, regarded 
as his masterwork, is Mir'at al-asrar, completed 
only a year after he had finished Mir'at-i Madari 
(also called Mir'at-i Madariya), an eponymous bio- 
graphical tract on the life of a semi-lengendary or 
altogether fictitious saint called Sah Madar, whose 
lifespan is variously reported as between 125 and 
596 years. 

From now on, we will refer to the author of the 
Five Mirrors as ‘Abd al-Rahmàn or as ARbAR (the 
last three letters standing for “bin ‘Abd al-Rasül"), 
and use the abbreviations M-asrar and M-Madari 
for the two titles mentioned above in full. As for 
the remaining three, their titles along with the cor- 
responding abbreviations are: Mir'at-i Mas‘udi (M- 
Mas‘udi), Mir'at al-haqa'iq (M-haqa'iq), Mir'at al- 
maklüqat (M-makluqat). 

One may presume that ‘Abd al-Rahman has 
reached, or is not far from, the zenith of his glory, 
for he has been described of late as a 'saint and 
scholar' by Carl W. Ernst and Bruce B. Lawrence 
(E&W for short) in Sufi Martyrs of Love [1, p. 58], 
and as 'a prominent Chishti-Sabiri scholar and 
saint' by Muzaffar Alam in The Mughals and the 


Sufis [2, p. 137]; in each of these books, the word 
‘saint’ is identified with the Islamic term wali (alt. 
vali). A biographical sketch, written by the his- 
torian Hameed ud-Din for the Encyclopedia Iran- 
ica, starts with the phrase ^Abd-al-Rahman CheSti, 
17th century Mughal saint and scholar” [3]. Azfar 
Moin’s essay [4], a book chapter the title of which 
will henceforth be abbreviated as Saint & Sovereign, 
has a similr opening: “Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Chishti (d. 1683) was a learned Sufi of the Sabiri 
Chishti lineage who served as a religious scholar 
and spiritual adviser in the courts of the Mughal 
emperor Shah Jahan (d. 1666)? 


Among those who have paid special attention 
to ‘Abd al-Rahman’s writings, Muzaffar Alam ap- 
pears to be the one who has deliberated on more 
volumes of the Five Mirrors and over a longer pe- 
riod than the others. His assessment of these 
manuscripts underwent a gradual change between 
2004, the year when The Languages of Political Islam 
(LoPI) appeared [5], and 2021, the year in which The 
Mughals and the Sufis (Mughals & Sufis) was pub- 
lished. In LoPI, Muzaffar Alam commented, briefly 
and mostly in adverse terms, on the contents of 
all five MSS, but he allocated much more space 
to the set in Mughals & Sufis, as may be judged 
by noting the occurrences of the complete titles of 
three of his Five Mirrors in the text proper (pp. 1- 
396): M-makKlüqat, M-asrar and M-Madari are men- 
tioned 40-plus, 30-plus and 20-plus times (respec- 
tively). If one includes the abbreviation Mir'at (but 
not “Tbid.”), the total number of mentions for the 
whole set of five reaches a staggering figure of 140. 
To appreciate the magnitude of this "frequency of 
appearance”, let us use al-Futuhat al-Makkiyyah, 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s magnum opus, as a yardstick, and note 
that, in La escatología musulmana en la divina co- 
media of Miguel Asín Palacios [6], the name Fo- 
tuhat appears 86 times in 353 pages of text proper. 
In Mughals & Sufis, about a half of the 530-plus 
mentions of "Chishti's" and "Chishti" (in the sin- 
gular) refer to ARbAR, and in most cases “Chishti” 
is followed by a verb in the present tense (brings, 


notes, sees, portrays, recounts, uses, lends, etc.) or 
the past tense (contrasted, portrayed, etc.); he also 
appears as "Abd al-Rahman” some 70 times. It 
would hardly be an exaggeration to say that ‘Abd 
al-Rahman occupies centre stage in Mughals & Su- 
fis, while the emperors Akbar, Jahangir and Sah 
Jahan play important but secondary roles and make 
far fewer appearances. 

My aim here is to argue that ‘Abd al-Rahmaan, 
be he a saint or not, hardly deserves to be called 
a scholar, and has numerous shortcomings as a 
chronicler, some relatively minor but others outra- 
geous enough to make him a pariah among scholars 
occupied with reading and writing serious works of 
history. Living at the interface of two worlds, the 
material and the spiritual, and able to communicate 
with the discarnate residents of the spiritual realm, 
ARbAR cooks up his own version of history by 
blending actual facts with alternative facts, making 
it arduous for the more sceptical among his read- 
ers, and impossible for those with a trusting dispo- 
sition, to separate plausible truth from delusional 
narratives and fable; one finds him making a sectar- 
ian/political somersault from M-Madari to M-asrar; 
he refers to sources he has read only perfuncto- 
rily or not at all, fabricates quotations, or adapts 
the cited author’s words to serve the needs of the 
moment, without scruple, and—it would seem— 
without fear of exposure (much easier in our era 
of online bibliocopia than in his days, when a book 
had to copied by hand). 

Two limitations will be imposed to ensure that 
this essay does not become overlong. First, I 
will focus on only two MSS of ARbAR: M-Madari 
(completed 1064/1654) and M-asrar (completed 
1065/1655). Second, for discussing his putative role 
as an avowed opponent of sectarian bigotry, I will 
choose, from the many differences which separate 
Sunnis from Si‘ahs, only the two which most ex- 
ercised his mind: the dispute concerning the iden- 
tity of the promised Mahdi, and the contest for the 
caliphate between ‘Ali and Mu‘aviyah. 

Aware that the two sectarian controversies had 


existed for a millennium, and were unlikely to be 
resolved before the end of time, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
decided to convince his readers by referring them 
to two of the most revered texts in Süfism, both 
written in Arabic: Ibn ‘Arabi’s al-Futuhat al- 
Makkiyyah for the Mahdi controversy, and Sihab 
al-Din Abū Hafs ‘Umar Suhravardi’s ‘Avarif al- 
ma'arif for the ‘Ali-Mu‘aviyah rivalry. The rea- 
sons for adding to this select pair a third book, enti- 
tled Misbah al-hidayah va miftah al-kifayah and au- 
thored by “Izz al-Din Mahmid Kaáani, will become 
obvious in due course; we should note, however, 
that the title is routinely abbreviated to Misbah al- 
hidayah, and that the author's last name is some- 
times abbreviated as Kasi, and Kasani has also been 
written as Qāšānī in the past. 

The three titles mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph will henceforth be abbreviated as 
Futuhat, ‘Avarif; and Misbah, and treated, along 
with other such abbreviations, as singular proper 
nouns (unpreceded by "the"). 

It is a matter of some importance to investigate 
whether ARbAR, widely acclaimed as a scholar, 
ever looked at the Arabic originals of Futuhat and 
‘Avarif; whether or not the excerpts (concerning 
the two disputes) quoted by him in Persian bear a 
sufficiently close correspondence with their coun- 
terparts in the Arabic sources; and whether or not 
a counterpart exists at all. 

An equally important aim of this article is to ar- 
gue that no credence can be given, in the absence of 
corroboration from a reliable independent source, 
to ‘Abd al-Rahman’s claims for enjoying the status 
of a courtier Süfi, or to his reports of the meetings 
and discussions that took place between some Süfi 
šayks and Jahangir (or Sah Jahan). Arguments will 
be presented for dismissing the Jahangir stories as 
creations of ‘Abd al-Rahman's fecund imagination. 
As for his interactions with Sah Jahan, M-asrar it- 
self tells us why they are not to be treated as veridi- 
cal reflections of court life; we only have to read a 
hikayat in M-asrar to become aware of the surreal 
circumstances under which ‘Abd al-Rahman was 


appointed as Sah Jahan’s “guardian angel”. 

The quotation marks (at the end of the preced- 
ing paragraph) enclose my irreverant but not in- 
accurate rendering of the Persian phrase used in 
the hikayat, a story about which more will be said 
later, and one whose neglect, by Muzaffar Alam and 
Azfar Moin, has undermined their analyses of Sah 
Jahàn's encounters with Süfi Sayks. 

Two other issues, which have received inade- 
quate (or no) attention by previous investigators, 
will also be discussed in this article: the possi- 
bility of tampering of M-Madari's text by one or 
more forgers, and the known existence of M-asr- 
ar’s transcripts whose contents differ substantially, 
both in textual matter and in its arrangement. 


2 Scope and Structure of the paper 


The remainder of the article is organized along the 
following lines. 

Section 3 will cover the preliminaries, which 
include: the transliteration scheme followed in 
the rest of this paper (83.1), and a list of abbre- 
viations (83.2) for a few expressions of decorum 
(honorofics, phrases of supplication, etc.), some 
frequently occurring phrases in Islamic literature, 
and metaphoric synecdoches (phrases like risalat- 
panah and 'irfan-panah). 

Section 4 points out that the five copies of 
M-asrar (four of which are available in the pub- 
lic domain) consulted in this study fall into two 
categories: two early copies, which do not de- 
scribe any events that occurred after 1065/1655 
(the stated year of completion), and three updated 
copies, which contain a great deal of material added 
afterwards; the additions include a biography of 
the emperor Sah Jahan (d. 1667), whose contents 
have commanded—without provoking the slightest 
tremor of scepticism, solely because the biographer 
is a self-procalimed courtier—close attention from 
the two present-day historians mentioned above 
and by (the late) Athar Abbas Rizvi [7], all of whom 
have served as secondary sources of biographical 


tidbits and anecdotes which cannot be confirmed 
but have been eagerly copied by others. 

Section 5 turns the limelight on a revealing 
hikayat (story) that has been overlooked—with the 
notable exception of Riazul Islam [8, pp. 291-92]— 
by previous historians. ‘Abd al-Rahman recounts 
a gathering (of spirits) in which the Prophet put 
his hand on the back of Sah Jahan, still a prince 
at the time, and approved him as Jahahngir’s suc- 
cessor; during the course of this meeting, “Abd al- 
Rahman was placed in charge of guarding the life 
and dominion of Sah Jahan. He only claimed to be 
a courtier in the spiritual domain. 

Section 6 is devoted to the 'Ali-Mu'aviyah con- 
flict, a topic that was raised, according to ARbAR, 
by Sah Jahan during his meeting with Mir Sayyid 
Jalal of Gujarat, in which the emperor probed into 
Mir Jalal's belief concerning this contentious mat- 
ter. The analysis of the response, which constitutes 
the bulk of this long section, leads to the conclusion 
that ARbAR was totally unfamiliar with three ofthe 
most important books in the Süfi corpus. 

Section 7 begins with a synoptic overview of 
the Sunni-Si‘ah divide over the identity of the 
promised Mahdi, and lists the sources cited by 
ARbAR for discussing the issue in M-Madari and 
M-asrar. He advocated the Si'ah point of view in 
M-Madari, defended the Sunni standpoint in M- 
asrár, and supported his stance in each book by 
quoting from chapter 366 of Ibn ‘Arabi’s Futuhat. 
It is also pointed out that his purported quotation 
from Futühat is strikingly similar to that used by 
the Egyptian Süfi *Abd al-Vahhab al-Sa'rani. 

Section 8 has two aims, both purely edi- 
toriral in nature. One is to examine how M- 
Madari’s espousal of the Si‘ah doctrine on Imam 
Mahdi has been presented, and interpreted, in 
Mughals & Sufis; and to point out that the passages 
which present the thrust of ARDAR’s argument are 
teeming with errors (spanning the whole gamut 
from trivial to grave), most made by the author (and 
the copyist), but a few also by Alam. Another aim is 
to illustrate, by providing two examples, ARbAR’s 


tendency to misrepresent—through selecting only 
the pro-Sunni or the pro-Si‘ah part from a text that 
presents both sides of the argument) or by exploit- 
ing some ambiguity—an author he quotes. 

Section 9, takes a closer look at ARbAR’s 
defence of the Sunni standpoint concerning the 
Mahdi dispute in M-asrar; this is done by laying 
out excerpts containing his quotes or paraphrases 
from Futuhat and other sources. 

Section 10 asks "How familiar was ‘Abd al- 
Rahman with Futuhat?”, and reaches the following 
conclusion: he did not have any first-hand knowl- 
edge of those parts of Futuhat to which he made 
recourse in M-asrar. 

Section 11 puts under the microscope Saint & 
Sovereign, because it provides an English render- 
ing of those few pages of M-asrar which have been 
most frequently quoted, almost always second- 
hand, by authors who are not afficionados of Süfi 
literature, or of the 8ah-Sayk and darbar-dargah 
(court-cloister) machinations during the Mugal pe- 
riod. Saint & Sovereign, an English translation of 
two long excerpts from Vahid Bakš Siyal's Urdu 
translation of M-asrar, describes Sah Jahan's life 
and the last decade of Jahangir's. The text is found 
to be riddled with errors, some made by Moin, oth- 
ers traceable to flaws in the Urdu text used by him, 
and the rest resulting from misinformation dissem- 
inated by the author himself. 

The heart of Section 12 is a table, prepared by 
using the information given in M-asrar, which dis- 
plays the names of the six immediate ancestors 
of Sayk Hamid and of ARbAR. Several prominent 
authors, including two cataloguers, have miscon- 
strued the information provided by ARbAR about 
himself and his spiritual master, Sayk Hamid, who 
was a descendant of Sayk Ahmad ‘Abd al-Haqq 
(AhAH), one of the most prominent leaders of the 
Ci&ti Sabiri order. The table makes it evident that, 
contrary to the those who assert that ARbDAR was a 
major SayK with an imposing pedigree, he was not 
a descendant of AhAH. 

Section 13 examines ARbAR's claim that he was 


chosen, in accordance with the will of AhAH, to be 
the successor of Sayk Hamid, whom he calls the 
qutb of the time. No independent confirmation of 
either claim could be found, which is easily under- 
stood, the leadership of the Sabiri branch having 
gone, not long after AhAH's death, into the hands 
of Sayk ‘Abd al-Quddüs Gangohi and his disciples. 

Section 14 aims to arrive at a reliable descrip- 
tion of ARbAR's life. One of the first, and possibly 
the only one from an independent source, is a bio- 
graphical note in Mir'at al-‘Alam, which was com- 
pleted soon after ARvAR's death. The note makes 
no mention of his residing anywhere other than 
Dhaneti. Siyal's sketch in the introductory pages of 
his Urdu translation of M-asrar acknowledges that 
ARbAR’s “court duties" inhered in the spiritual do- 
main alone, but he inisists, without any supporting 
evidence, that ARbAR did have opportunities for 
visiting the royal courts. 

Section 15 has two subsections. The purpose 
of the first (§ 15.1) is to show that ARbAR's rec- 
ollection of Jahàngir's peregrinations during the 
years 1027-28 AH contradicts the emperor's own 
records (summarized for easy reference in Table 4) 
in Tuzuk-i Jahangiri; that of the second (§ 15.2), 
to point out that the claim, made by ARbAR, that 
the emperor conferred with Mir Sayyid Muham- 
mad (duing this period) in Agra is not corrobo- 
rated by the biographical sketch of the Mir in the 
Badsah Namah, whose travels never took him far 
from home. 

Section 16, entitled "Concluding remarks", is 
followed by Appendix A, the main purpose of 
which is to bring critical discussions of M-asrar 
within the reach of readers who are unable to ben- 
efit from the MSS held in the “private domain", 
whose treasures have so far been available only to 
well-funded scholars and sharp-toothed worms; to 
achieve this aim, links have been provided to on- 
line Persian texts of M-Madari and M-asrar, and 
page numbers (or other indicators) have been pro- 
vided at each citation. 


3 Preliminaries 


3.1 Conversion of Persian script—transliteration 
and transcription 


The practice (followed so far) of preserving the 
transliteration of passages quoted from other 
sources will be continued. The system of translit- 
eration remain used here is meant to represent the 
words according to their written forms, not accord- 
ing to how they are pronunced. I have adhered to 
a transliteration scheme that is a slightly modified 
version of that used in Eol?, the Encyclopaedia of 
Isalm, New Edition; all seven digraphs used in Eol? 
[9, p, xiii], as well as two other symbols, will be re- 
placed by those shown in Table 1. 


Table 1: Transliteration of some Persian letters 


Persian 5 This Persian 2 This 
Eol Eol 
Letter Work Letter Work 
- th è Z dj j 
P kh k E dh 2 
5 zd 2 Q s s 
> d 3: è æ ok 
ô k q 3 w @(=Vv,w) 
a aw aw 9 ü ü, o 


When the character “w” is to be identified as 
a consonant, it will be replaced by “v”; otherwise, 
it will be replaced by "w^, which will appear, as 
shown in the last row of Table 1, in a diphthong 
or as a long vowel (i or 6); an isolated unvocalised 
(acting as a word) will be represented by “œ”. An 
isolated unvocalised alif will be represented by the 
symbol I. 


3.1.1 To vocalise or not to vocalise 


For words that appear in Steingass's dictionary 
[10], [have adopted his vocalisation; in other cases, 


either the prevalent practice or my own judgment. 
In Persian orthography, the hamza (+) is not always 
retained when an Arabic word containing the sign 
is used as a naturalised Persian word; hence the use 


of Ws! in preference to U al. 


Table 2: Transliteration of some words written in 
unvocalised orthography 


Persian Vocalised Unvocalised 
text transcription transcription 
cj qut, quvvat, (qot) 
ws qulub (glob) 


qut al-qulub 


c2 33! c (qot al-qlob) 
quvvat al-qulub* 
— Y,  oilayat,calàyat —— (olayt) 
Ws! awliya (lcolya) 
che 'avarif (Sooarf ) 
ce; tarjumah-i ‘avarif | (trjmh toaàrf ) 


"Lest a sceptical reader should think that this transcription 
is a contrived example of incorrect latinization, I direct such 
a reader to the description of an excellent MS, which can 
be viewed and/or downlaoaded [11], and point out that the 
transliterated title reads Quwwat ul-Qulüb; see also the link 
to a recent Urdu translation which can be viewed online [12]. 

It should be noted that, on each title page, the book title 


^ 
is properly vocalised, and the first word is transcribed as © $ 
= (quot), and there is no taSdid on the second consonant! 
The latinised form quwwat is to be attributed to the translit- 
erator's unfamiliarity with the word qut and/or the force of 
habit—long-instilled habit of assuming that there is always 
more (to a Persian text) than meets the eye and vocalising 
(qot) as «quawat». 


There also arise situations where one does not 
find it obvious or prudent to dress up an unvo- 
calised string of Persian characters (representing, 
for example, a proper noun) as a fully vocalised 
transliterated surrogate (see below). For dealing 


with such situations in this work, all indecipher- 
able proper nouns and ambiguous clusters will be 
transliterated in conformity with the orthography 
of the given text, and the transliterated text will 
be enclosed within angular brackets; in this con- 
text, the two glottal stop signs (^ and ‘) will be re- 
placed, purely for aesthetic reasons, by ? and $, re- 
spectively; a transliterated expression that inserts 
characters which are not present in the Persian text 
will be written in normal font and enclosed within 
a pair of guillemets, or in italic font (with no addi- 
tional marks). Table 2 provides a few examples. 


3.2 Abbreviations 


Many commonly used phrases, listed below, will 
be replaced (some frequently, others always) by the 
accompanying abbreviations: 

1bin = b, 21màm = Im, 3mzmr = hazrat, 
4 šayk = šk., 5 AN-HZRT = An-hazrat, 6 RHM = 
rahimat allahu ‘alayh, 7 1s~tm = ‘alayh al-salàm, 
8 sau = subhan allahu vata'ala, 9 os = quddus sir- 


rahu, 10 ms-PAN = risalat panah, 11 Raz = razi 
allahu ta‘ala ‘anhu, 12 ststm = sal allahu ta‘ala 
va sallam, 13 ọs = quddus sirrahu 14 sz = sahib 
al-zaman, 15 Az = akir al-zamān. 


The fact that some terminations change with 
geneder/number will be disregarded. The mean- 
ings of the above terms are not provided because 
they are not crucial for this article, and the inter- 
ested readers will be able to find the meanings on 
their own. 


4 Comparing different manuscripts of M-asrar 


‘Abd al-Rahman begins M-asrar by announcing 
that the book consists of a muqaddimah, ends with 
a Katimah, and all biographical accounts are laid 
out in twenty-nine intervening tabaqat (plural of 
tabaqah, meaning here a chapter). In tabaqah 23, 
he informs the reader that fatigue forced him to 
abandon the plan, and end the work at this tabaqah, 
dropping not only five tabaqgat but also the kā- 
timah. 


The main purpose of Section 16 (Appendix A) is 
to bring critical discussions of M-asrar within the 
reach of readers who are unable to benefit from the 
MSS held in the "private domain", whose resources 
have so far been available only to well-funded 
scholars and sharp-toothed worms; to achieve this 
aim, links have been provided to on-line Persian 
texts of M-Madari and M-asrar, and page numbers 
(or other indicators) have been provided at each ci- 
tation. 

According to the information recorded in the 
colophons of the extant MSS of M-asrar, the text 
was completed in 1065/1655. A transcript of of M- 
asrar will be called an “early copy” if it does not 
mention any event which occurred after 1065/1655; 
by the same token, a transcript that does mention 
such an event will be called an “updated copy”. Of 
the five Persian transcripts (which are partly or 
wholly available to me as digitized images), two 
are early copies, and will be labelled as EC1 and 
EC2; the updated copies contain a great deal of ad- 
ditional matter, including a biography of the em- 
peror Sah Jahan, who died in 1076/1666. In two of 
the updated copies, labelled UC1 and UC3, the bi- 
ography is written as a marginal addendum, which 
begins at a specific location (see below), but in UC2, 
the transcript labelled Or. 216 in Rieu's catalogue 
[13], it is written as regular text and placed in an 
unusual location. For more details about Or. 216, 
we turn to Rieu's description [13, p. 361]: 


A note at the end, fol. 506 b, states that this tran- 
script was made in the reign of Shah ‘Alam and 
at the expense of Muhammad ‘Isam ud-Din Khan, 
keeper of the Imperial Library. 

The last four leaves of the volume contain a 
sketch of the life and reign of Shahjahan, originally 
written by the author as a marginal addition to the 
above work, and concluding with a record of the 
emperor's death, A.H. 1076. 


Rieu was able to deduce that the text on the 
“last four leaves” originated from an inordinately 
lengthy marginal note because the first sentence 
contains the word hashiyah (marginal note). For 


future reference, it will be convenient to use the 
shorter identifier L4L for folios 507-10, the “last 
four leaves of the volume", and to refer to the bio- 
graphical sketch itself, regardless of the transcript 
in which it appears, as Ahval-Sj. 

A few words must also be said here, and many 
more on later occasions, about the 1993 print of 
the Urdu translation of Or. 216 by Vahid Baks Siyal 
[14], used by Moin as a surrogate for Or. 216. Since 
this is a lithograph, it will not be inappropriate to 
call it a manuscript, and I will henceforth refer to 
it as Ur. 216. Unlike the Persian original, where 
each tabaqah is essentially a continuous passage, 
Ur. 216 has been clearly divided into chapters, most 
of which are subdivided into sections. Tabaqah 23, 
which ends at p. 1253, is followed by the colophon, 
which is in Persian, and provides the date on which 
the copyist finished Or. 216. The Urdu translation 
of L4L appears on pp. 1255-63, which will be la- 
belled as L9P; Siyal has given these nine pages the 
heading Katimah—an infelicitous choice, because 
‘Abd al-Rahman had only intended to finish the 
book with a Katimah, but never wrote one. 

Both Alam and Moin have referred to and 
drawn weighty conclusions from ‘Abd al-Rahman’s 
biography of Sah Jahan, though not for the same 
purpose. The former has summarized many parts 
of Ahval-Sj [2, p. 118-22], but the paraphrase has 
deviated, significantly and on more than one occa- 
sion, from the Persian text; the latter has appended, 
to some introductory pages of a chapter in a multi- 
author book [4], a translation of "Excerpts from The 
Mirror of Secrets (Mir'at al-Asrar) of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Chishti”. The fifteen pages excerpted from Ur. 216 
fall in two parts: pp. 52-57 and 1255-63 (L9P); the 
translation is not always faithful to the Urdu text, 
which in turn is not error-free. Examples substan- 
tiating these assertions are prsented below. 

In UC1 and UC3, Ahval-Sj carries the head- 
ing hasiyah panjum (meaning “fifth marginal ad- 
dendum"), and starts at the page where a certain 
hikayat (story) ends. It is most unfortunate that 
the hikayat-hasiyah proximity was so severely dis- 


rupted in the preparation of Or. 216 that many 
of those who read L4L or L9P will not be able 
to penetrate the mystic fog of ARbAR's "mirror 
of secrets" without connecting the contents of the 
hasiyah with the hikayat, a translation of which is 
presented in the next section. 


5 ‘Abd al-Rahman’s appointment as Sah Jahan’s 
‘guardian angel’ 


A leisurely reading of M-asrar can hardly fail to re- 
veal its author’s penchant for embellishing his life 
story, which he manages by invoking the Safi no- 
tion of a dual (zahiri-batini) universe, consisting of 
two coterminous domains, and by relying as much 
on the appertaining vocabulary as on the convivi- 
ality of readers temperamentally inclined towards 
the surreal. For our purposes, the word zahir can 
be translated as palpable or apparent (perceptible 
through the sense organs); batin, as hidden (imper- 
ceptible through the senses) or as impalpable. 

One of the longest biographies in M-asrar is 
that of Mir Asraf Jahangir Simnani, placed second 
in tabaqah 22; see [14, pp. 1044-60], [15, 162a- 
69b], [16, ff. 530b-42a]. ARbAR inserts, just when 
Mir Aáraf is about to depart from this world, a di- 
vertissemint for the express purpose of describing 
how he became a court Safi. Some abridgment— 
entailing the omission of honorifics and glorifying 
epithets as well as self-deprecating phrases used by 
an author speaking in the third person, and of a few 
unnecessary genealogical links—has been used to 
condense the narration. 

Once I was overcome by the urge to pay my respects 

to the Prophet Kizr ‘st and the other rijal-Allah 

(Allah’s men or functionaries), Kvajah Mu'in al-Din 

hinted (through a spiritual link) that my wish would 

be granted if paid a visit to the shrine of Mir Ašraf 

Jahangir. Hesitatingly, I asked whether it was ab- 

solutely necessary to go there. The Kvajah replied, 

"Bàbà, the Almighty has endowed each place with 

its peculiar qualities and special blessing; there is 

a proper time for every task, and one must choose 


the appropriate time to visit the right place in or- 
der to have a wish fulfilled. Accordingly, I went 


there [Mir Asraf's shrine], and took up residence in 
the last 'asarah (ten days) of Muharram 1034. One 
night I spotted HzrT Kizr bathe in the pool, but no 
mutual conversation ensued. 

On another night, at the end of the 'asarah, I 
met HZRT Kizr LsLM and all the incumbent rijal- 
allah, and received a variety of favours and graces. 
It was a propitiouns coincidence that I also saw, 
that very night, the Prophet, some of his compan- 
ions and most of the Čištī elders. HzRT Kizr LSLM 
and Amir al-mu'minin ‘Ali placed a short-statured, 
handsome javan [young man] at the feet of the 
Prophet, and humbly stated that Jahangir padsah 
the ruler of India had fallen ill, and was about to 
depart from this world; that among his sons, this 
young person seemed most capable of holding the 
helm of the state. The Prophet placed his hand at 
the back of that javan and pronounced “You shall 
succeed your father”. It was then that I realised that 
the javan was Sah Jahan. Showing utmost kindness, 
the Prophet handed over [the responsibility of look- 
ing after] Sah Jahan to the «khvajagan-i Cist» (the 
Cisti grandees), who assigned the duty of guarding 
the life and the dominion of the aforesaid javan to 
me, and passed on the onus of guarding his body 
to one of the seven abdals, named Firoz, who was 
to stay around the northern mountain. Three or 
four years later, Jahangir padsah died in the hijri 
year one thousand and thirty seven, and Sihab al- 
Din muhammad Sah Jahan Sahibqaran the second 
ascended the throne. 

The meaning of this story is that by virtue of 
the authority vested in the (wlayt jhangiri) [vali- 
dom of Mir Sayyid ASraf Jahangir], the granting as 
well as revoking of formal and spiritual (wlayt) is 
still ongoing in the blessed shrine of Mir Asraf, and 
the assembly of rijal-allah is frequently held there. 


Those interested in getting better acquainted 
with the world view which guided ‘Abd al-Rahman 
and like-minded Ci&ti Süfis will find a detailed ex- 
position in Haqiqat-i gulzar-i Sabiri, which was 
written by a Sabiri Cisti, and went through six 
printings between 1856 and 1983 [17]. Accord- 
ing to this book, Sayk Mu‘in al-Din Ci8ti was the 
sovereign of India, friend of Allah (Sahinsah-i hind 
al-vali). It was he who approved the appoint- 
ment of Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad b. Sam (usually 
called Muhammad Giri) as the first záhiri sultan of 
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Delhi. The names of subsequent sultans and kings 
of India, and of the awliyà who approved their ap- 
pointments, and of many important functionaries 
and dignitaries of the batini administration, can 
all be found in the aforementioned book. As de- 
scribed there, the system of appointing and dis- 
missing monarchs is more streamlined in the sense 
that the incumbent head of the Sabiri silsilah is- 
sues the appointment letter, and Mir ASraf need 
not be disturbed for running the apparent admin- 
istration. The reigns of Jahangir, Bulaqi and Sah 
Jahan are covered in pp. 601-05, but abdal Firoz and 
‘Abd al-Rahman are not among the dramatis per- 
sonae, since a “change of guards” (appointment of 
individual “protectors” for the dominion and per- 
son of the new ruler) did not accompany the coro- 
nation proceedings, according to this source. The 
last Muslim ruler to be deposed under this sys- 
tem was Bahadur Sah Zafar, and subsequent ap- 
pointments were awarded to qawm-i farang (“the 
Franks”, meaning the British). 


6 The ‘Ali-Mu‘aviyah contest 


The conflict between ‘Ali ibn Aba Talib and 
Mu‘aviyah ibn Abt Sufyan (Mu‘aviyah J), a signif- 
icant event in Islamic history, was triggered by the 
assassination (in 656) of the third caliph, ‘U¢man 
ibn ‘Affan, which ignited the first civil war in Islam, 
and culminated in the Sunni-Si‘ah split [18, 19]. 

Moin's translation of L9P begins on p. 212 ($2) 
and ends on p. 217. The ‘Ali-Mu‘aviyah conflict is 
covered in a single paragraph that starts at the bot- 
tom of p. 214 and ends on the next page. Since an 
error in the corresponding Urdu text has muddled 
the issue, it will be more convenient to begin with a 
direct translation of the Persian text; in order to fa- 
cilitate comparison between the two translations, 
I present my direct translation in § 6.1 in the for- 
mat used by Moin: a single paragraph containing 
an indented block quote (BQ) just before the last 
sentence. 


6.1 Treatment of the ‘Ali-Mu‘aviyah dispute in M- 
Asrar 


One day the emperor asked Mir Sayyid Jalal bin 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad Bukari, the [then] suc- 
cessor of Sah ‘Alam Mahbüb ‘Alam Gujarati os, 
about his belief concerning the companions and the 
family of the Prophet. The aforesaid Mir replied 
that his great grandfather [meaning ancestor] uznr 
Makdim Jahaniyan Sayyid Jalal al-Din Bukari, in 
his formative years, had imbibed a firm religious 
grounding and knowledge of the articles of faith 
through the Suhravardi order, and—the head of 
the elders of the order being uzrt Sk. Sihab al- 
Din Suhravardi—I abide by the sound doctrines set 
down by An-Hzet in Kitab 'avarif. He asked for 
Tarjumah-i kitab 'avarif, which confirmed, word 
for word, the SayK's statements. This is precisely 
what is written in the [latter] book: 


BQ The correct and sound belief is that one should love 
them all [equally], and refrain from discriminat- 
ing between them. If someone happens to have 
a preference for one of them, the thought should 
be kept to oneself, for one is not obligated to de- 
clare one's feelings. As regards, the conflict that 
arose between amir al-mu’minin [commander of 
the faithful] ‘Ali 1s. M and Mu‘aviyah, we believe 
that amir al-mw'minin, in his ijtihad-i Kilafat (strug- 
gle for the caliphate), was muhiqq (in the right) and 
musib (well-suited for the office), and he patently 
deserved the stewardship of the caliphate, whereas 
Mu'àviyah was mukti (mistaken), mubtil (untruth- 
ful), muznib (culpable) and gayr mustahiq (unde- 
serving). 


Thereupon, the Kalifah-i haqq [meaning Allah's 
vicegerent, ie. Sah Jahan] remarked, “Allah be 
praised, I too hold the same belief”. 


6.2 Aseemingly minor error? 


In § 6.1, two books, Kitab ‘avarif and Tarjumah-i 
kitab 'avarif, are mentioned just before the begin- 
ning of BQ. On the other hand, the same book, 
‘Avarif al-ma'arif, is mentioned twice in Ur. 216, a 
seemingly minor error that has been inherited by 


Moin. The loss of the word tarjumah in L9P, car- 
ried over to Moin’s version of § 6.1, is of paramount 
importance for our purpose, which is to probe the 
depth of ARbAR's knowledge of some texts which 
formed the core of the syllabus on which evey Sufi 
murid was supposed to cut his teeth. 


6.3 Reference to ‘Avarif and its “translation” (so- 


called) 


Unlike scholars working in the pre-internet era (not 
to speak of the pre-printing days), any reader of this 
article, except one who is prevented by a linguistic 
barrier, can verify that ‘Avarif says nothing about 
the ‘Ali-Mu‘aviyah conflict, and who would expect 
to find a discussion of this topic in a manual of Süfi 
praxis. By the same token, one would not expect to 
find a discussion of the conflict in a book whose 
title—as stated in M-asrar, and by in many well- 
known Süfi texts—leads one to believe that it is a 
translation of "Avarif. It turns out that Tarjumah-i 
avarif al-ma'arif is an alias often used for the book 
whose real name, as stated by its author, is Misbah 
al-hidayah va miftah al-kifayah. 

The author of Misbah, who called himself 
Mahmid bin ‘Ali al-Qasani, did his best to tell us, 
right at the beginning of his book, that it was not 
Tarjumah-i ‘avarif al-ma'arif [20, pp. 7-8]. In an 
erudite and highly acclaimed review published in 
1955, Mohammad Habib explained: 


Shaikh Mahmud tells us in the Preface of his Mis- 
bahul Hidayah that friends interested in mysticism 
but not well acquainted with the Arabic language 
had requested him to translate the ‘Awariful Ma‘arif 
into Persian. But as he proceeded with the work, he 
realized that a translation would not meet the real 
need of his friends, and so he composed what he 
calls a manual or summary (khulasa) based on the 
principles of the ‘Awarif but in no sense a transla- 
tion. 


Habib added a footnote: "The Misbah has been 
printed by the Nawal Kishore Press Lucknow.” At 
least three lithographs were published by the said 
press in 1291/1875, 1307/1890, and 1322/1904. They 


all had the same title page, which did not show the 
author’s name and displayed the title Misbah al- 
hidayat tarjumah ‘avarif; each edition contained, 
after the colophon, additional matter, which will 
not be described here. 

One may speculate as to why, when and by 
whom the alias was coined in the first place, and 
why it stuck. One may also wonder why, de- 
spite negative declarations by ‘Izz al-Din Mahmüd 
himself, by Habib, and (more recently) by Oh- 
lander [21, p. 261] and Kars [22], the notion that 
Misbah is a translation of ‘Avarif keeps sprouting 
like a recalcitrant weed. Since our assessment of 
ARbAR's scholarly credentials can be carried out 
without wading through the issues mentioned in 
this paragraph, the peculiar position of Misbah in 
Indo-Persic Süfi literature need not occupy us any 
longer. 


6.4 Evidence for ‘Abd al-Rahman's unfamiliarity 
with ‘Avarif and A-huda 


We have now learnt that Misbah, not ‘Avarif, con- 
tains the Persian original for BQ, which was shown 
or read aloud to the emperor by Mir Jalal. If Mir 
Jalal was conversant with ‘Avarif; then he was be- 
ing dishonest in attributing the passage to Sayk ‘U- 
mar Suhravardi’s masterwork. Mir Jalal can be eas- 
ily absolved of deceit if we assume that he was ig- 
norant of the contents of ‘Avarif, and genuinely be- 
lieved that Tarjumah kitab ‘avarif was really what 
its title implied. Needless to say, ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
who gleefully reported the story in M-asrar, will 
have to be counted as a co-culprit. 

There is really no need to believe the above 
story, and smear Mir Sayyid Jalal's reputation. I 
am inclinded to suppose that ARbAR has fabricated 
a scene in which he plays ventriloquist, speaking 
through Mir Jalal. It will be argued in this section 
that ARbAR was unfamiliar ‘Avarif, and also with 
a small tract, titled A'Jam al-huda va ‘aqidah arbab 
al-tuqà, in which Sayk ‘Umar Suhravardi lays out 
points of creed, not praxis. The title of this work 
is usually abbreviated as A ‘lam al-huda, but here it 
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will be further shortened to A-huda. 

The Persian source for BQ is located at the end 
of the ninth fasl of the first bab of Misbah; the pas- 
sage, but not the entire ninth fasl is a fairly close 
rendering of the concluding part of the ninth fasl 
of A-huda. Leaving aside this passage, the ninth 
fasl of Misbah’s first chapter can at best be called 
an abridged paraphrase of the corresponding fasl 
of A-huda. 

Speaking of Sayk ‘Umar Suhravardi’s attain- 
ments in M-asrar (third biography in tabaqah 17), 
ARbAR states that the Sayk has left behind 


numerous written works, amongst them ‘Avarif, 
which was composed in the holy city of Makkah, 
and whenever he encountered a difficulty, he be- 
seeched the Almighty Allah and circumambulated 
the Ka‘bah, [whereupon] the difficulty vanished 
and he came to know [what] the truth [was]. 


Actually, it was the slim tract A-huda, not 
the more voluminous ‘Avarif; that was written in 
Makkah; it is in the preamble of this booklet where 
Sk. Suhravardi explains his reasons for writing it, 
and his remedy—circumabulation of the Ka‘bah— 
for circumventing unforeseen difficulties during 
the process of writing. The last sentence of an 
English translation of the explanatory passage in 
A-huda, taken from a thorough and authoritative 
monograph written by Ohlander [21, p. 261], is re- 
produced below: 


While composing it, I imposed upon myself that my 
heart would look to God and seek recourse with 
Him, and whenever my mind began to hesitate in 
anything concerning it, I would circumambulate 
the Ka‘ba until I was capable of expressing it; and 
thus I entitled it: The Signs of Guidance and the Creed 
of the God-fearing, arranging it into ten sections. 


Concerning ARbAR's (un)familiarity with three 
Süfi works of central importance, we may now con- 
clude: (a) he was totally unfamiliar with the con- 
tents of ‘Avarif; (b) when he refers to Tarjumah- 
i ‘avarif; he really means Misbah, but (as will be 
shown in a separate article) on this matter he is 
in good company; (c) as regards the much smaller 


work A-huda, he might have glanced it at some 
point (but retained nothing at the time of writing 
M-asrar), or never looked at it, despite its samll size. 

The second possibility in conclusion (c) is to 
be preferred, because when ‘Abd al-Rahman traces 
his ancestry back to ‘Abbas b. ‘Ali b. Abū Talib, 
he refers to A-huda but does so through another 
source [14, p. 192]: 


About the ahl-i bayt, HzrtT Makdüm Jahaniyan 
Jahan Gait RHM writes in his book Kazanah-i jalali 
that HzRT Sihàb al-Din Suhravardi RHM states in his 
book A‘lam al-hudà va 'aqidah arbab al-tuqaà that 
HZRT Im. Hasan and HZzRT Im. Husayn and their de- 
scendants are all descendants of the Prophet sLsLM. 


As it happens the statement (about the children 
of Hasan and Husyan being the children of the 
Prophet) occurs in the ninth fasl of A-huda, but it 
got lost in translation (or abridgment), and is not to 
be found in Misbah. 

7 The Mahdi controversy: ‘Abd al-Rahman’s 
contradictory standpoints 


The appellation “Imam Mahdi” is applied, by the 
Si'ahs, to their twelfth imam, Muhammad b. Hasan 
b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad, who was born in the ninth 
century, is believed by them to be still alive (though 
in occultation), and due to reappear at the end of 
time. Many Sunni authors use the phrase both for 
this person (who, they believe, died at an early age) 
and for the promised Mahdi (yet to be born, accord- 
ing to their belief), thereby creating untold confu- 
sion. ‘Abd al-Rahman, who must have been aware 
of the confusion, took no steps to prevent it. Ap- 
pending the names of the father, grandfather and 
one or two more ancestors achieves the purpose, 
albeit at the cost of brevity. The immediate for- 
bears ofthe Sunni counterpart of Mahdi b. Hasan b. 
‘Ali b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali will become known only 
after he is born and recognised as the promised 
Mahdi, but there is general agreement (among Sun- 
nis) that he will be a descendant of the Prophet 
through his daughter Fatimah. Each of these de- 
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scendant of Fatimah is (supposed to be, by a cer- 
tain group) the eschatological Mahdi, the sahib al- 
zaman (the “Owner/Lord/Master of Time"). 

When we find a text extolling the endow- 
ments of the eschatological Mahdi, we can infer its 
author’s sectarian inclination only if we are able to 
establish which Mahdi he is speaking of, the one 
born in the third/ninth century or the one yet to be 
born. ARbAR well understands the distinction, but 
he sometimes tinkers so with the text he quotes as 
to turn the ambiguity surrounding the identity of 
the exchatological Mahdi to his advantage. 

We begin our scrutiny by listing in Table 3 the 
sources used by ‘Abd al-Rahman in handling the 
Mahdi controversy. 


Table 3: Sources cited in M-Madari and M-asrar 


Abbreviated Cited in 
Title M-Madaàri M-asrar 

F-muhimmah Yes No 
H-siyar No Yes 
Urvah No Yes 
Savahid Yes Yes 
Maqsad Yes Yes 
Futühat Yes Yes 


The full titles of the books listed above are 

shown below, along with bibliographic informa- 
tion which is adequate to help the reader to check 
the veracity of ARbAR's quotations: 
r F-muhimmah = Fusul al-muhimmah fi madh al- 
aimmah [23]. m: H-siyar = Habib al-siyar [24]. 
ur: ‘Urvah = al-Urvah li-ahl al-khilvah va al-jalvah 
[25]. 1v: Savahid = Savahid al-nubuvvat [26]. v1: 
Maqsad = Magsad-i aqsa@ [27]. vr: Futuhat = al- 
Futuhat al-Makkiyah [28]. 

So far as the Madhi issue is concerned, the over- 
lap between the contents of H-siyar and Savahid 
is so big as to make a reader wonder why both 
were cited in M-asrar. The answer may well lie 


in two small deviations, one of which, rather in- 
significant in the present context, is the mention, 
only in H-siyar, of the belief held by some people 
that the Mahdi Az is ‘Isa b. Maryam (Jesus son of 
Mary); the other difference lies in the exposition of 
the Sunni view of the promised Mahdi’s identity; 
H-siyar simply states that he will be a descendant 
of Batül (meaning Fatimah, Prophet Muhammad's 
daughter), whereas Savahid goes into more details 
and mentions that there is some disagreement as to 
which grandson of the Prophet, Hasan or Husayn, 
will be the ancestor of the promised Mahdi. So far 
as the Mahdi’s identity is concerned, Maqsad does 
not discuss it at all, and never mentions the word 
Mahdi, but Abd al-Rahman has inserted the phrase 
“Imam Mahdi” in his paraphrase. 


7.4 Abird’s eye view 


Here we will summarise ‘Abd al-Rahmaàn's discus- 
sion of the Mahdi dispute in his last two books, and 
leave a fuller discussion to Section 8. 


7.1.4 M-Madari 


The Sunni consensus on Mahdi’s identity is pre- 
sented in the following manner: A majority of the 
Sunni scholars deny the fact that Muhammad b. 
Imam Hasan ‘Askari (who tutored Sah Madar) is the 
promised Mahdi, but they admit all the same that, 
as foretold by the Prophet, the promised Mahdi will 
be a descendant of Fatimah. ‘Abd al-Rahman puts 
forward an argument dating back to the third/ninth 
century. It has been well summarized by Madelung 
in his Eol article on “al-Mahdi” [29, p. 1236, col. 2]: 


Countering Sunni criticism, Imàmi apologetics en- 
deavoured to prove that the description of the 
Mahdi contained in Sunni hadiths applied to the 
Twelfth Imam and that the longevity of the Mahdi 
implied in the doctrine of the ghayba was not un- 
reasonable in view of revealed data about Khidr, 
Jesus, and the Dadjdjal, and secular reports about 
long-lived men (mu'ammarün). Such apologetics 
gained considerable momentum in the middle of the 
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7th/13th century when several Sunni scholars sup- 
ported the Imami belief that the Twelfth Imam was 
the Expected Mahdi. 


A passage (purportedly) from chapter 366 
of Futühat is quoted in M-Madari, wherein the 
promised Mahdi is identified with Muhammad bin 
Hasan ‘Askari. This passage, a misquotation hence- 
forth labelled as MQ-Mad, might have been in- 
spired by a similar (but a little more elaborate) pas- 
sage mentioned by Madelung [29, p. 1237, col. 1]: 


The Egyptian Süfi al-Sha‘rani, while generally 
showing no sympathy for Shi‘ism, affirmed in his 
al-Yawakit wa °l djawahir (written in 958/1551) that 
the Mahdi was a son of Imam Hasan al-‘Askari born 
in the year 255/869 and would remain alive until his 
meeting with Jesus. ... He based his assertion on the 
testimony of ... and on a spurious quotation from 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s al-Futuhat al-Makkiyya identifying 
the Expected Mahdi with the Twelfth Imàm. This 
quotation of Ibn al- Arabi was noted and accepted 
by both Imàmi and Sunni scholars. 


One must assume that the misquotation 
in Sa‘rani’s al-Yavaqit va al-javahir (hereafter 
Yavaqit), though “noted and accepted by both 
Imàmi and Sunni scholars", is rejected by Madelung 
as “spurious”, because it flatly contradicts the de- 
scription of Mahdi given in the 1876 edition of 
Futuhat cited in his Eol article. He does not elabo- 
rate as to whether the spurious quotation (labelled 
hereafter as MQ-Yav) was present in a transcript 
of Futūhāt examined by Sa‘rani, fabricated by him, 
or inserted after the completion of al-Yavaqit va 
al-javahir by a forger (presumably soon after the 
author's death); to address this trilemma is to open 
three cans of worms, because accepting (or reject- 
ing) any of these possibilities would lead us into 
issues that cannot be fittingly discussed here. For 
the purpose of this article—which is to point out 
that MO-Mad, which is an abbreviated version of 
MO-Yav, is radically different from the passage 
quoted in M-asrar, also excerpted (allegedly) from 
Futuhat—I need not open any of these cans. 


7.1.2 M-asrar 


Of the five books cited in M-asrar, only Urvah and 
Futühat are pertinent to the identification of Mahdi. 
The author of Urvah, Sk. ‘Ala al-Dawlah Simnàni, 
asserts that Muhammad b. Hasan ‘Askari died, and 
was buried in Madinah. As for the quotation from 
Futühat, it can be boiled down to a single sentence: 


The promised Mahdi, a descendant of the Prophet, 
from the family of Fatimah, having the same name 
as that of Allah's Messenger, will appear, and three 
hundred and sixty perfect men of Alllah (rijal Allah- 
i kamil) will accompany him [in the mission] to rid 
the world of tyranny and injustice. 


8 "Tangential Discussions" in Mughals & Sufis 


The passages (in M-Madari) dealing with the iden- 
tity of the promised Mahdi have been paraphrased 
by Alam in a section entitled “Two Tangential 
Discussions: Religious Differences and Sectari- 
anism" [2, pp. 141-46], hereafter abbreviated as 
“TangDisc”. In this section, one sees Alam give a 
nod of approval to ‘Abd al-Rahman’s strategy for 
defending the Si‘ah standpoint on the eschatologi- 
cal Mahdi’s identity. All the errors present in the 
transcript of M-Madari used by Alam have crept 
into his exposition, to which he has added some of 
his own slips. The purpose of this section is to point 
out errors of each category. 

Section “TangDisc” has five indented block 
quotes, the last two of which will appear below as 
integral parts of (already indented) excerpts from 
Mughals & Sufis; additional indentation will be ap- 
plied to these block quotes, and an identification 
tag, [P-4] or [P-5], will precede the quoted text. 

We begin with p. 143: 

In addition to the discussion ... Chishti introduces 

a brief discussion on the concept of the mahdi. 

Was Muhammad Mahdi, who mentored and taught 

Madar, the same promised Mahdi who in Islam is 

said to arrive in order to rescue humanity as the 

End-Time draws near? He writes: 
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P-4 Since the matter is disputed, it is appropri- 
ate here to mention the opinions of every sect, 
so that there should be no misunderstandings 
about the position of God’s friends due to any 
prejudice. A majority of the Sunni ‘ulama’ (ahl 
al-sunnat wa’ I-jama‘at), however, deny the fact 
that Muhammad Mahdi (who taught Madar) is 
the promised Mahdi, while at the same time 
they accept that the promised Mahdi, who the 
Prophet said will appear close to the Day of 
Judgment, will be born in the family of Fatima. 
The promised Mahdi has not yet [p. 144] been 
born. [On the contrary,] all the Twelver Shi'i 
‘ulama’ report that, according to the hadith of 
the Prophet and the sayings of the imams of the 
family of the Prophet, the promised Mahdi is the 
same as Muhammad bin Hasan 'Askari. He is 
the twelfth imam, the master of the time (sahib- 
i zaman), the seal of wilayat-i Muhammadiya, 
who disappeared at God's command from the 
sight of the people. He will reappear when the 
Divine Will shall ordain it, close to the Day of 
Judgment. It is a sin to deny this true imam. 
They [the Shi'i ‘ulama’ ] cite the hadith, reported 
in the Mishkat, that he who does not recognise 
the imam of his time and dies had died the death 
of an ignorant person (man lam ya‘rif imama 
zamani-hi wa mata, mata maitatan jahiliyatan). 


Let us pause to note that ARbAR refers to 
Mishkat (presumably Miskat al-masabih) in P-4, 
but his bibliography mentions Sarh miskat, and 
who can tell what was attributed to the Prophet by 
the author or the scribe (both anonymous) of the 
Sarh. I have not been able to find the hadié “he who 
dies .." in any Sunni collection of authentic hadic, 
but most of these books are not machine readable, 
and using ocular scanning for spotting a particular 
hadic needs a life very much longer than that of Sah 
Madar. ‘Abd al-Rahman ought to have known that 
this hadié would cut no ice with Sunni scholars, for 
they have always dismissed it as a Si'ah fabrication. 

Mughals & Sufis continues thus: 


Chishti then adds that the question of the Mahdi has 
been discussed in detail in Shi'i books, whose con- 
tents, he laments, "cannot be encompassed in his 


short treatise”. But what is interesting is the fact 
that Chishti thereafter cites the opinions of three 
noted Sunni scholars, all in support of what we saw 
above was the unanimous position of the Shi‘i ‘u- 
lama: 


P-5 The author of Nusus al-mulhama fi madh al-a 
imma [sic], who followed the jurisprudential 
school (mazhab) of Imam Malik, a leader and 
imam of the people of the sunnat wa jama‘at, 
reports that the promised Mahdi and Imam 
Muhammad bin Hasan ‘Askari is the same per- 
son, while Shaikh Muhyi al-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi 
writes in chapter three hundred and seventy-six 
of his book, Futuhat-i Makkiya, that “be it noted 
that the advent of Imam Mahdi, whose father 
is Imam Taqi son of Imam Naqi, and so on [up 
to ‘Ali] is inevitable. Most fortunate with him 
are the people of Kufa; he will invite the peo- 
ple to God with his sword. He will slaughter 
those who will reject [his invitation], and who- 
ever will oppose him will be doomed.” 


We interrupt Alam once more to make a few 
observations right now, in preference to troubling 
the reader to revert to P-5 at a later point. 

The name of the book mentioned at the start 
of P-5 is spurious. If one looks at the printed edi- 
tion of M-Madari [30, p. 112] or Bühar-P-MSS88 [31, 
p. 28], one finds instead Fusul al-muhimma fi madh 
al-a'imma, which is quite close to, but not identical 
with the title by which the book is currently known 
(see below). 

The rest of P-5 is a curious medley of er- 
rors, two of which were made by the author of 
Mughals & Sufis. Let us note the corrections that 
would bring the text of P-5 into agreement with the 
original text (supplied to me by Professor Muzaffar 
Alam). The chapter number should be three hun- 
dred and sixty-six, and the statement within the 
quotes should be replaced by “be it noted that 
the advent of Imam Mahdi, whose father is Hasan 
‘Askari son of Imam Taqi son of Imam Nagi, and so 
on [up to ‘Ali] ... will be doomed.” The text within 
the quotes is still not error-free! The residual er- 
ror, to be found in the Persian text itself, consists in 
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interchanging the names of the father and grandfa- 
ther of Imam Hasan ‘Askari. It should be noted that 
the names appear in the proper order both in the 
printed edition [30, p. 112] and in Buhar-P-MS88 
[31, p. 28]. 

Excerpts from two other texts (Savahid and 
Maqsad) are quoted in the Persian transcript, which 
has no paragraph breaking and no quotation marks. 
A reader who is unable or unwilling to consult the 
cited sources is prevented, due to the absence of 
quotation marks, from deciding when a quotation 
from the last named text finishes and when ‘Abd 
al-Rahmàn's own thoughts take over. Alam has di- 
vided the remaining part of the section "Two Tan- 
gential Discussions" into two paragraphs (labelled 
here as §-Y and 4-Z), presumably to allocate a para- 
graph each to Savahid and Maqsad; the last para- 
graph, though reproduced below in toto, has been 
partitioned in two blocks, marked {-Z1 and 4-Z2, 
in order to notify the reader that the entire passage 
T-Z is composed of two textually disjointed blocks. 

The penultimate paragraph of Sec. “TangDisc” 
begins on p. 144: 


T-Y The Shawahid al-Nubuwwa of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Jami, the noted scholar, poet, and Sufi, is the third 
Sunni book which Chishti cites in support of the 
Shi‘i scholars’ position. “Hazrat Maulana ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Jami, an experienced and established Sufi 
who [p. 145] followed the Shafi‘i school, has de- 
scribed in detail the life and achievements (ahwal-o- 
kamalat) of Imam Muhammad bin ‘Askari, includ- 
ing the account of his birth and his disappearance, 
in his Shawahid al-Nubuwwa, using the accounts of 
the compilers of the biographies (siyar) to excellent 
effect.” 


Alam’s opening remark is a faithful representa- 
tion of what is written in M-Madari, but ‘Abd al- 
Rahman’s synopsis of what Mawlana Jami wrote 
in Savahid is only a semi-truth—the Si‘ah half of 
the account given by the Mawlana. Ironically, the 
Sunni half is reported in M-asrar, which means that 
we will soon get a glimpse ofthe other half also! Let 
us look, before we go back to Mughals & Sufis, at the 


lower half of Table 3, and note that Shavahid is one 
of the three books cited in both M-Madari and M- 
asrar. We note, for the sake of counterbalancing the 
tendentious and contradictory descriptions given 
in M-Madari and M-asrar, that Mawlana Jami’s dis- 
quisition on Imam Muhammad bin Hasan ‘Askari 
in Shavahid includes, besides the stories about the 
Imam’s birth and early years (up to the time of his 
disappearance), a thorough survey of the opposing 
views about the subsequent events in the Imam’s 
life in this or the other world. 


The last paragraph of Section “TangDisc” shows 
how ‘Abd al-Rahman winds up his advocacy of the 
Si'ah doctrine about the eschatological Mahdi: 


€-Z1 There is yet another Sunni text, titled Maqsad-i 

Aqsa, by a certain Shaikh ‘Aziz Nasafi, that Chishti 

cites. Nasafi writes that Shaikh Sa‘ad al-Din 

Hamawi, the noted disciple of Najm al-Din Kubra, 

had compiled a full-length book on Imam Mahdi, in 

which he stated that Imam Mahdi had unmatched 
spiritual powers. It also says that the Mahdi will 
appear endowed with absolute wilayat, and with 
him all the differences between religions, evil, and 
tyranny will come to an end. The Prophet has 
prophesied his good qualities, and with his ad- 
vent the entire inhabited earth will be freed from 
tyranny and there will be only one true religion. 
€4|-Z2 In short, if the wicked Antichrist has already been 
born in the time of Prophet Muhammad, and is still 
alive and hidden, and if Christ is also hidden and 
alive, then it cannot come as a surprise if Imam 

Muhammad bin Hasan ‘Askari is also believed to 

have been born and hidden, to return like Christ and 

Antichrist at a divinely determined time. It serves 

no purpose to deny “the opinions of these sages and 

the words of the imams who hailed from the family 
of the Prophet” because of narrow sectarian preju- 
dice (az rah-i ta‘assub). 

It can be verified, by consulting the Persian 
text of Maqsad [27] or its English translation [32], 
that only §-Z1 paraphrases a passage (written 
by Nasafi) which speaks of the virtues of the 
sahib al-zaman (not a moot topic between the two 
sects) without using the word “Mahdi”, and without 
broaching the question of his identity! The sectar- 
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ian affiliations of Nasafi and his spiritual mentor 
Hamavi, not easily determined and open to some 
debate [32-35], are thus irrelevant in this context. 

Nasafi (also ARbAR) used the plural form 
“kitabha” (translated by Alam as a full-length book) 
for the writings of SK. Sa'd al-Din, whose views 
on awliya may be interpreted as providing sup- 
port for the Si'ah tenet concerning their twelve 
imams and the eschatological Mahdi. In Al-insan 
al-kamil, a larger work, Nasafi goes into more de- 
tail and refers to these views. ‘Abd al-Rahman mis- 
quoted Magsad, and failed to quote Al-insan al- 
kamil, which would have served his purpose much 
better. It is worth noting that ‘Abd al-Rahman’s list 
of sources does not include Maqsad. 


9 A closer look at what M-asrar says about the 
Mahdi issue 


The second tabaqah of M-asrar is devoted to the 
twelve Si‘ah imams, and our prime interest lies only 
in the concluding part of this tabaqah. The contents 
of the relevant pages in BR-MS [56, pp. 103-5] and 
in GB-MS [37, pp. 69-71] are in substantial agree- 
ment with each other, whereas the Urdu version 
[14, pp. 224-9] contains some additional text. All 
three MSS are ridden with scribal errors, but only 
two will be noted here. 

Using Savahid as his source, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
recounts the miraculous birth and the early child- 
hood of the last imam, and turns thereafter to the 
Mahdi controversy, in which context he mentions 
four texts in the following order: H-siyar, Urvah, 
Futuhat, and Maqsad. The translated passage will 
be split into eight paragraphs, interrupted by some 
comments; each paragraph of the translated text 
will be labelled as asrar-n, where n = 1,2,--.,8. 
We follow ‘Abd al-Rahman and begin with the pas- 
sage in which H-siyar and Urvah are mentioned: 


asrar-1 The author of Habib al-siyar writes: highly re- 
spected (religious) scholars and reknowned author- 
ities have proved, and all sects of the Muslim com- 


munity are unanimous that Imam Mahdi will def- 
initely appear and, through his efforts, drench the 
whole world in justice and equity. 


asrar-2 However, there remains a dispute as to 
whether the promised Mahdi will be Imam 
[Muhammad] bin Hasan ‘Askari or someone else 
from Bani Fatimah, and the belief of the ahl-i sun- 
nat va jamá'at is that the “qa@’im maqàm-i al-i rasül" 
will be a descendant of Fatimah, to be born during 
the end-time, and Imam Muhammad bin [Hasan] 


‘Askari is not called Mahdi by them. 


asrar-3 Accordingly, Sayk Rukn al-Din ‘Ala al-Dawlah 
Simnani has written in Urvah that when Muham- 
mad bin Hasan ‘Askari disappeard from the people, 
he attained first the rank of abdal, and subsequently 
rose to the rank of qutb-i a‘la, died with the same 
status, and was buried in Madinah-i Rasül. 


The entire text (all three paragraphs) were prob- 
ably taken from Habib al-siyar, whose author, 
Kvandamir, uses the correct phrase qa’im äl rasül. 
The meaningless phrase q@im maqam al-i rasul 
(asrar-2), which occurs in GB-MS and in Ur. 216, is 
absent in BR-MS, possibly because it happens to be 
a part of a word string inadvertently omitted by the 
scribe from this part of the text. The omission ad- 
mits a simple explanation: the name “Fatimah” oc- 
curs twice in the one-sentence paragraph asrar-2, 
and the scribe's eye flitted from the first occurrence 
to the next, thus eliminating the intervening text, 
along with the repeated occurrence of the name, 
and ending with a sentence equally incomprehensi- 
ble to Si'ahs, Sunnis, and even those who subscribe 
to neither viewpoint. Although the English trans- 
lation is sufficient to show what was lost, the full 
Persian sentence is transcribed below in extenso, 
but the words omitted in EC1 are underlined: 

amma in maslah muktalif fih ast kih mahdi-ye 

maw‘td imam bin hasan 'askari kvahad būd va ya 


i zaman tavallud numayed imam muhammad bin 
hasan ‘askari rà mahdi nagüyand. 


Kvandamir acknowledes that Mawlana Jami's 
Savahid is his secondary source for Sayk ‘Ala’ al- 
Dawlah Simnani’s ‘obituary notice’ for Muhammad 
b. Hasan ‘Askari. Neither Mawlana Jami nor Kvan- 
damir mentions the title of Sayk Simnani’s book in 
which this notice first appeared, or who/what its 
ultimate source was. ‘Abd al-Rahman has added 
the abbreviated title, namely ‘Urvah, but his bibli- 
ography gives the full title as "Urvat al-Vucqa, a sin- 
gularly inapt name for a book whose contents are 
so aptly expressed by the familiar title al-‘Urvah li- 
ahl al-khalvah va al-jalvah. 
asrar-4 The imámiyah icnàá'asariyah (Twelver Si‘ah) 

doctrine is that the Mahdi is to be identified with 

Hasan ‘Askari [sic: read Muhammad bin Hasan 

*Askari], who is not dead, but is in concealment 

in the sardab (cellar, grotto) of surra man ra'à 

[=Samarrah] and, when God so wills, he will reap- 

pear. The Imàmiyahs call him the “hidden imam”. 

They speak of two occultations: lesser occultation 

and greater occultation. During the first, some per- 

son of young age acted as the abambassador, a go- 
bewteen for the Imàm and his followers; numerous 
miracles, which have been described in “rawzat al- 
safa"" and “habib al-siyar", took place in this period. 

This arrangement came to an end with the death (in 

326 H) of the fourth ambassador, ‘Ali b. Muham- 

mad, after whom the greater occultation began, and 

no intermediary saw or heard from the Imàm. 


The defective sentence (mazhab-i imamiyah-i 
icna'asariyah anast kih mahdi ‘ibarat az hasan 
‘askari ast ...), which omits the name of the twelfth 
imam and gives only the name of his father, occurs 
in both Persian MSS. 


asrar-5 There is [even] a sect which maintains that 
the Mahdi akhir al-zaman is ‘Isa b. Maryam (Je- 
sus son of Mary), but this notion lacks credibility, 
because many mutavatir ahadith have proved that 
the Mahdi will be from Bani Fatimah, and ‘Isa bin 
Maryam will be led in worship (namaz) by him. 
All 'arifin-i sahib-i ‘ilm (gnostics, cognoscenti with 
knowledge of divine secrets) are unanimous on this. 


asrar-6 Indeed, Sayk Muhyi al-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi Qs 
has written in detail in "futühat makkiyah" that 


Mahdi, from the family of the Prophet, descendant 
of Fatimah, will appear and his name will be the 
name of Allah’s Messenger, and three hundred and 
sixty “rijal allah kamil” (perfect men of Allah) will 
accompany him [in the mission] to rid the world of 
tyranny and injustice. 


Chapter 366 of Futuhat does identify the Mahdi as 
a descendant of Fatimah (daughter of the Prophet), 
but it adds that his ancestor will be her elder son 
Hasan, and makes no mention of “three hundred 
and sixty rijal allah kamil. In Ur. 216, Siyal has re- 
placed the phrase by awliya’ allah, but Or. 216 prob- 
ably has rijal allah kamil, as in BR-MS and GB-MS, 
or rijal allah kamilin, as in Savahid and a few other 
Persian sources which have quoted Futühat. 


asrar-7 The author of Maqsad-i aqsá states that Sayk 
Sa‘d al-Din Hamavi has written a book (yek kitab) 
in support of Mahdi sz, and in it such superlative 
endowments have been attributed to him as would 
be impossible for any other human being. Af- 
ter his emergence, (olàyt) [“validom”] will become 
manifest, religious discord, iniquity and evil will 
be extirpated, and (wlayt mutlaq mhmdi) (Muham- 
mad's supreme divine guradianship) will terminate 
in him. 

asrar-8 Thus, in the muqadimmah of this book, that 
which has come down from the hallowed awliya 
has been copied; in fact, this has been spelled out 
even more clearly in risalah mir'at madari. 


Tabaqah 2 ends here. The fact that ‘Abd al-Rahman 
concludes by referring his readers to M-Madari is 
remarkable, and open to more than one interpre- 
tation, including the suggestion that the text of 
M-Madari, originally in agreement with the Sunni 
viewpoint, was corrupted subsequently by a forger 
with Sr'ah sympathies. 


10 How familiar was ‘Abd al-Rahman with 
Futahat 


Mawlana Jami’s Savahid is one of the few texts 
which includes the phrase rijal allah kamilin when 
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quoting chapter 366 of Futuhat. I interpret ‘Abd al- 
Rahman’s use, in asrar-6, of this phrase as an indi- 
cation that he used Savahid as a secondary source. 


1. It has been stated, by SK. Muhi al-Din Ibn ‘Arabi 
in futuhat-i makki and by Sk. ‘Ala’ al-Dawlah 
Simnàni in “urvat al-vuéqa", that, from the time 
of uzrt Adam til that of the Pophet of Islam, 
some individuals have always borne the respon- 
sibility of safeguarding the world, and so will it 
continue until the emergence of Jesus and Imam 
Mahdi (Ur 216, p. 88; GB, p. 21). 


. In Bahr al-ma‘G@ni, uzar Mir Muhammad Makki 
has reproduced Sayk Da'üd Qaysari's transla- 
tion of "futühàt makki', and has explicated it so 
well that one cannot conceive of anything ex- 
celling it. He has stated that he met, and re- 
ceived spiritual riches from, all the “rijal allah” 
of his time, and has observed [experienced?] all 
states and stations. He has set down everything 
in letters to a disciple, whom he has addressed as 
"ay mahbüb" (meaning “O dear one"), a phrase 
that is a distinctive feature of his book, as will 
become evident later (Ur 216, p. 91; GB, p. 22). 


After this comes a series of excerpts, forming a 
blend (of the desired information about rijal Allah 
and tales of Mir Makki's own life) peppered with 
over twenty occurrences of “ay mahbüb". ‘Abd al- 
Rahman makes several interjections for the sake of 
augmenting Mir Makki's account with references 
to other authorities. One of these additional com- 
ments, which occurs after the fourteenth occur- 
rence of the refrain “ay mahbüb", is of particular 
importance in the present context (Ur 216, p. 100; 
GB, pp. 27-28): 


3. Some Sayks apply the titles ğawċ and qutb to 
the same person; for instance Nafahat al-uns 
states that a single person is called both a £awc 
and a qutb. However, the leader of our ta'ifah 
[fold, community], sahib-i futuhat-i makki [the 
author of Futuhat], has stated in many of his 
works that ğawċ is one person and qutb another. 


The last remark of ARbAR calls for an investigation. 


The term rijal Allah refers collectively to a body 
of men—functionaries of different rank (tabaqat)— 
involved in holding the Sufi cosmos together. 
A particularly clear exposition may be found in 
Michel Chodkiewicz’s Le sceau des saints [38, 
p. 117] or Seal of the Saints, its English translation 
[39, p. 92]. He confirms that Ibn ‘Arabi “wrote a 
good deal about the subject”, and provides a list of 
references, but he also adds that “the most com- 
prehensive survey” is to be found in chapter 73 of 
Futuhat. For our purpose, it will be sufficient to re- 
fer to the 1293/1876 Bülàq edition [40, v. 2, pt. 1, 
p. 7, 1.16-18], where one finds: “The term qutb can 
be applied, in the absence of additional information 
[that implies an extension of the concept to a local 
situation] to only one person at a given time, and 
he is also called the gawc^ 


One may infer, on the basis of what has been 
said above, that ‘Abd al-Rahman had not read chap- 
ter 73 of Futühát; even if he did have access to 
a MS or some pages of the tome, he was prob- 
ably not proficient enough to translate it prop- 
erly for the sake of presenting his readers with 
a well-written account of the ranks and responsi- 
bilities of “Allah’s men”, uninterrupted by unwel- 
come distractions emanating from Bahr al-ma‘ani 
of uzar Mir Muhammad Makki. Had ARbAR read 
the first few pages of chapter 73, he could not 
have missed an important remark (on lines 18-22 
of p. 8), which has been translated (almost literally) 
by Chodkiewicz, and I quote again from Sherrard's 
English translation [39, p. 95]: 


Some of the Poles possess an authority which is 
manifested and hold the office of caliph in the ex- 
ternal sense, just as they are caliphs in the inner 
sense in virtue of their spiritual rank. This was so 
in the case of Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, 'Uthmàn and ‘Ali, 
Hasan, and Mu‘awiya ibn Yazid, ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz and al Mutawakkil. Others are caliphs only 
in the inner sense and possess no apparent external 
authority, such as Ahmad ibn Hàrün al-Rashid al- 
Sabti or Abü Yazid al-Bistami and most of the Poles. 
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Among the poles named in the above lines, 
the first four and the seventh are often called the 
rightly-guided caliphs; the fifth is Hasan, son of 
‘Ali, who, after being elected caliph, abdicated in 
favour of Mu'aviya (Mu‘aviyah I, son of Abū Su- 
fiyan), who was the grandfather of Mu‘aviyah II, 
son of Yazid, the sixth pole in the above list. If ‘Abd 
al-Rahman had been aware of these lines, he could 
have hardly failed to include them in the dialogue 
between Mir Muhammad and Sah Jahan (see 6.1). 

Attention has been drawn, in recent years [41, 
42], to what may be called Mir Makki’s appro- 
priation of many passages from ‘Ayn al-Quzat’s 
Tamhidat, a book included by ARbAR among his 
sources. Was ARbAR familiar with Tamhidat? If 
yes, he evidently chose to overlook this transgres- 
sion, or did not even think of its wholesale borrrow- 
ing as a transgression. 


10.1 Accessibility of the contents and copies of 
Futuhat to ARbAR's companions 


I have concluded above that in all likelihood 
ARbAR did not have access to a copy of Futühat, 
nor to a Persian translation of it. Considering the 
enormous size of the book, it is not unreasonable to 
suggest that at most a handful of copies existed in 
India in ARbAR's time. It is also very unlikely that 
he would have understood it, if someone had lent 
him a copy. Let us recall what Chodkiewicz wrote 
in An Ocean Without Shore [43, p. 10]: 


One name that comes up often ..., that of Sha‘rani 
(d. 1565), leads us to an important detail here. 
The numerous writings—in general quite recent and 
in any case still in circulation today that we have 
chosen to point out as possible transmitters of Ibn 
‘Arabi’s influence do, to a certain extent, consti- 
tute a kind of popularization. But on the other 
hand they can be suspected of being tributaries of 
previous popularizations. In other words, the ci- 
tations, paraphrases, or summaries of Ibn ‘Arabi 
that are identified in them do not necessarily prove 
that their authors have read the Shaykh al-Akbar’s 
works. Muhammad al-Shinqiti claims to have 
had the ‘Anga mughrib in his hands, but he also 


maintains that he did not understand much of it. 
Clearly his borrowings from Ibn ‘Arabi have passed 
through a more accessible intermediary, whom he 
also cites: Sha'rani's Al Yawaqit wa l-jawahir, a 
book presented as a “commentary” on the Futuhat 
Makkiyya but that is more of a convenient sum- 
mary. 


Chittick, speaking specifically of Ibn “Arab? s 
impact on India's Süfis, gives a similar assessment 
[44]: "Ihe secondary literature on Islam in India 
attests to the fact that Ibn al-‘Arabi was widely 
known and often controversial. But few if any of 
the modern scholars who have studied Indian Su- 
fism have been familiar with his works or those of 
his immediate disciples" ARvAR's failure lies not in 
his inability to grasp Ibn ‘Arabi or any of his imme- 
diate disciples, but in not finding a better informed 
intermediarly than the author of Bahr al-ma‘ani. 
Presumably, Sayk Muhibb Allah Ilahabadi, an ac- 
knowledged expert on Fusus al-hikam and Futühat, 
and an acquaintance or friend of ARbAR, was no 
longer alive when the latter composed his discus- 
sion of rijal-Allah by paraphrasing what he found 
in the pages of Bahr al-ma ‘ani. 


11 Counting the cost of counting on ‘Abd al- 
Rahman 


As already stated in the Introduction, no one would 
have paid much attention to the many deficiencies 
which blight M-asrar if the book had not received a 
positive reception by quite a few professional his- 
torians. This section will begin by putting Saint & 
Sovereign under the microscope, but the real aim 
is to show that this chapter and Mughals & Sufis 
are not the only works which are severely infected 
with the misinformation packed into the pages of 
M-asrar. 


11.1 Saint & Sovereign: error piled on error 


Here I will confine myself mainly to excerpts from 
Moin's English text, and refer to a Persian tran- 
script of M-asrar or some other text only when it 
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becomes necessary to point out and correct a seri- 
ous error in the Urdu text or in its English trans- 
lation. Regardless of whether or not the quoted 
text alredy contains squares brackets, any mate- 
rial that is not present in the quoted text will be 
enclosed within matched doubled square brackets 
([...]]); bold font will be used for emphasis intro- 
duced by me. 

As stated earlier, Saint & Sovereign contains En- 
glish translations of two excerpts, S&S.I (pp. 52-58) 
and S&S.II (pp. 1255-63), from Ur. 216. It should 
now be added that S&S.I has two large gaps (each 
indicated by an ellipsis), separated by a short seg- 
ment of about three lines on p. 55; if we overlook 
the three lines, we may speak of a single gap begin- 
ning at the lower half of p. 53 and extending right 
up to the end of p. 56. Sah Jahan’s name first ap- 
pears on p. 57, and that is where we start following 
Moin's translation [4, p. 211, 42]: 


S&S-1 Now it is 1045 Hijri. I begin [this book] ac- 
cording to the spiritual (batini) instructions ["com- 
mand" would be a better substitute for hukm, the 
word used in both Or. 216 and Ur. 216] of the 
eminent guide and saint, Mu'in al-Haq wa al-Din 
Chishti, that is, in the reign of ... that emperor who 
is entitled with the title of founder victorious com- 
mander of the faithful, the shooting star of reli- 
gion, Muhammad Shah Jahan, Lord of Conjunction 
the Second (Sahib Qiran-i Sani). ... He is the son 
of Emperor Nur al-Din Muhammad Jahangir son 
of Emperor Jalal al-Din Muhammad Akbar son of 
Emperor Nasir al-Din Muhammad Humayun son of 
Emperor Zahir al-Din Muhammad Babur son of Sul- 
tan ‘Umar Shaykh Mirza son of Sultan Abu Sa’id 
Mirza son of Sultan MiranShah [sic] Mirza son of 
Hazrat Amir Timur Lord of Conjunction (Sahib Qi- 
ran) whose genealogy is connected after fourteen 
generations to Nur Bakhar Qa’an son of Alanqoa. 


There are at least two errors in the above excerpt: 
one, made by Moin, is the omission, in the ge- 
nealogical chain, of Timur’s grandson, Muhammad 
Mirza, son of Miran Sah, father of Abū Sa‘id Mirza; 
the other, made by Siyal or his scribe, is the man- 
gling of the name of Alanqoa's son in Ur. 216, 


where it is spelt as “Nir Bakar” (4 jy). To these 
two, one may add a third: the failure, on Moin’s 
part, to recall that he had spelt the name of this an- 
cestor of Babar as “Buzunchar” in two of his earlier 
works [45, 46]. In fact, one can go on and add yet 
another error to the list: ‘Abd al-Rahman’s decision 
not to cite Abū al-Fazl’s Akbar namah, the most 
likely source for the earlier part (from Babar on- 
wards) of Sah Jahan’s mythical genealogy. Akbar 
namah spells the name as "büzanjar qaàn" [47], and 
other variants are also known, but none as out- 
lanlandish as the form in Ur. 216 ( £ ; 5), where the 
undotted and unvocalized skeleton of “bizanjar” 

(45) has survived intact but one of the four dots 

has disappeared and the other three are sprinkled 

haphazardly. 

We note that the name “Nur Bakhar Qa'an" oc- 
curs twice in the last paragraph on p. 211, skip this 
as wellas the first paragrap on p. 212, and resume at 
the point where Moin's translation of the last chap- 
ter in Ur. 216 begins [p. 212, 2]: 

S&S-2 Since this book Mir'at al-Asrár's fifth section 
was completed in the reign of the true Caliph Em- 
peror Shah Jahan, it is necessary to narrate his af- 
fairs. From history books and reliable people it is 
found that Prince Sultan Khurram (Shah Jahan) was 
born in the month of Rabi ’al-Awwal in the year 
1000 Hijri. ... When in 1022 Hijri Jahangir went 
for a pilgrimage to the shrine of the saint Mu'in 
al-Din of Ajmer he sent Prince Khurram with an 
army to subdue the rajas. ...There [in the Deccan] 
he gained numerous victories, Jahangir was happy 
enough with them to award him the title of World 
Emperorship (Shah Jahani), and this couplet was 
etched on the prince's seal: 


God made the Emperor of the World with 
fortune high and justice profuse, 

King Khurram son of King Jahangir son of 
King Akbar 


The meaning of the term "fifth section" at the 
beginning of S&S-2 is hard to fathom since we 
know that the biographies in the book are arranged 
into twenty three tabaqat, all of which were com- 
pleted during Sàh Jahàn's reign. As it stands, the 
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first sentence of S&S-2 is not a faithful translation 
of what Siyal wrote in Ur. 216, namely the phrase 
panchvan hasiyah, meaning “fifth marginal note". 
But even the Siyal formulation is hopelessly incon- 
gruous with the opening remark ofthe fifth hasiyah 
in UC1 [15, f. 167v] or UC3 [16, f. 539r], which is 
latinized and translated below: 

hasiyah panjum 

čun in kitàb “mir?at al-asrar” dar avafil-i saltanat-i 

Kalifah-i barhaq &hah-i jahan badshah $urü$ kardah 

bad va ham dar hayat-i an Kalifah tamam &ud bina 

bar an ahvalas az vaqt-i viladat tà zamàn-i hayat dar 

hàsiyah mundarij sakt. 

Fifth marginal note 

As this book Mir'at al-asrar was begun in the early 

years of the reign of the rightful caliph Sah Jahan 

emperor and also finished during his lifetime, it is 

necessary to record in [this] marginal addendum 

the details of his life from birth to death. 


We come across, towards the end of S&S-2, 

a story about the etching of a distich “on the 
prince’s seal”, and then the distich itself, with 
which the paragraph ends. We find no such distich 
in Jahangir's Tuzuk; in his account of the twelfth 
reganl year [48], we find a different distich, where 
the heir apparent is mentioned (for a different rea- 
son): 

udi az iltimas-i šāh-i kurram 

bah farzandi-ye mà mashir-i ‘alam 
I reproduce below the translation provided by Ross 
and Beveridge [48, p. 388]: 


'Thou'st become, at Shah Khurram's request, 


Renowned in the world as my son. 


Jahangir also tells us that the words were scribed 

by him in a farman. 

We return to the text of Saint & Sovereign 

(p. 212, 43): 

S&S-3 Afterward, Jahangir returned to Ajmer seven 
years later after traveling though Malwa and Gu- 
jarat. From there he arrived at Akbarabad (present 
day Agra). In those days, this poor soul, the writer 
of these words, was also accompanying Jahangir 
for a few days as part of an assembly in which 


he had organized a wonderful spiritual dialogue. 
At the time, the accomplished gnostic Mir Sayyid 
Ni‘matullah {p. 213} Qadiri, who later on became 
the pole (highest spiritual appointee or qutb) in the 
province of Bengal, had come by the way of Deccan 
and Gujarat and was the deputy (khalifa) of Shah 
‘Alam Mahbub-i ‘Alam. The vessel of perfection 
Makhdum Shaykh ‘Usman, a resident of Bayana, 
had also come to Akbarabad to participate in that 
gathering. For one year, this worthless one and 
Mir Sayyid Ni’matullah learned from Shaykh ‘Us- 
man every day. 


According to S&S-3, three persons were present 
in the gathering organized by Jahangir: ‘Abd al- 
Rahman (“this worthless one”), Mir Sayyid Ni‘mat 
Allah Qadiri (said to be the Kalifah of Sah ‘Alam), 
and Makdüm Sayk ‘Ucman. But this does not agree 
with what is written in Ur. 216, which says [cor- 
rectly!] that Mir Sayyid Muhammmad Gujarati 
(not mentioned by Moin) was the Kalifah of Sah 
‘Alam. Unfortunately, the Urdu text itself is not 
error-free, and suffers from a lacuna as a result of 
which the name of Mir Sayyid Jalal (Mir Sayyid 
Muhammmad’s son) has disappeared. 

We see, upon looking at the Persian text, that it 
was Mir Sayyid Muhammmad Gujarati—the travel 
companion, from Gujarat onwards, of Mir Sayyid 
Ni‘mat Allah Qadiri—who was the Kalifah of Sah 
‘Alam, and he had come along on account of 
parental love for his son, Sayyid Jalal, who, we are 
given to understand, was already in Akbarabad. 

Bearing in mind that in Saint & Sovereign, Mir 
Muhammad Gujarati and his son Jalal are both ab- 
sent so far—one lost in the Persin-to-Urdu transla- 
tion, the other in the Urdu-to-English translation— 
we move to the next paragraph (p. 213, T1): 


S&S-4 One day, Mir Sayyid Ali told Shaykh ‘Usman 
that Jahangir called Sayyid Muhammad Mastur for 
a private audience in the night and said, “My heart 
bears witness to your spiritual knowledge (‘irfan). 
This is why I am going to tell you about my spiri- 
tual state, .... If you order me, I can even give up 
my kingship, but there are two things that Iam un- 
able to do and am powerless in this. One is to give 
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up wine .... Second, to pray five times a day regu- 
larly is difficult for me. For God's sake, show me 


the right path” 


We are entitled to infer that the gist of a pri- 
vate convesation between Jahangir and ‘Sayyid 
Muhammad Mastur’, vaguely reminescent of a 
Catholic confession, somehow reached ‘Mir Sayyid 
Ali’, who passed it on to ‘Shaykh ‘Usman’, who 
passed it on to ‘Abd al-Rahman, who had no com- 
punction whatsover about passing it on to us! Of 
course, an attentive reader would first ask: “Who 
is ‘Mir Sayyid Ali’, and who is ‘Sayyid Muham- 
mad Mastur’? The truth is that neither should be 
present in S&S-4, and both should be treated as 
gate-crashers to the real or fictitious Süfi assem- 
bly organized by the emperor Jahangir; their sud- 
den appearance must be blamed on the errors made 
in the two-stage translation (Persian-to-Urdu fol- 
lowed by Urdu-to-English) involved in the compo- 
sition of S&S-4. Moin has inadvertently changed 
‘Mir Sayyid Ni‘matullah’ to “Mir Sayyid Ali’, and 
he has also failed to spot a real howler in the 
printed Urdu translation. In the next two sen- 
tences, I will mimic Persian orthography by using 
only lower case letters for names enclosed within sin- 
gle guillemets (<...>). The Persian text says «mir 
sayyid muhammad gujarati mastir>, meaning ‘Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad Gujarati, the aforementioned’. 
Siyal, on the whole a competent translator, chose to 
drop (gjraty) rather than (mstwr). Unfortunately, 
someone (probably the copyist, not Siyal, whome 
one would not suspect of making such a blunder) 
has added "c" (the Urdu equivalent of rym) after 
‘masttr’, which he supposed to be the name of a 
person! With no “©”, *mastür' would be correct, 
but superfluous, stilted, and stupefying to a typi- 
cal reader of Ur. 216, who is accustomed to seeing 
'mazkür', not 'mastür put to such pedantic use. 
After the first sentence in S&S-4, 'Mir Sayyid 
Ali and ‘Sayyid Muhammad Mastur’ disappear 
from the scence, a fate that befits anyone guilty of 
unauthorised entry; rather unexpectedly, even Mir 
Ni'mat Allah Qadiri is not mentioned again. 


Mir Sayyid Muhammad appears—for the first 
time, so far as readers of Saint & Sovereign are 
concerned—at the beginning of the second para- 
graph on p. 213. In the third paragraph, we also 
learn a little about a certain Sayk Sufi, described 
(to Sah Jahan by his father) as “a righteous man 
and a fountain of knowledge", “the master of these 
above mentioned fields", namely what falls within 
the purview of "books of history and the writings 
of Sufis". 

Our analysis of the first paragraph on p. 213 of 
Saint & Sovereign is complete, we will skip the sec- 
ond paragraph and see what is stated in the third 
(p. 213, 43): 

S&S-5 One day Emperor Jahangir in his gracious kind- 
ness invited Shah Jahan to a private audience and 
said, "Baba [a term of endearment], seek knowledge 
because knowledge is necessary for the worship of 
God and the affairs ofthe state. My dear father [Em- 
peror Akbar] always used to give me counsel to pur- 
sue knowledge because it is difficult to manage the 
affairs of state without learning from the books of 
history and the writings of Sufis. In this day and 
age, Shaykh Sufi is the master of these above men- 
tioned fields. Learn from him. He is a righteous 
man and a fountain of knowledge.” 


We will not ask what eavesdropping methods 
were used by ARbAR to get hold of the words 
exchanged during a private conversation between 
Jahangir and Sah Kurram. We continue instead 
with Saint & Sovereign (p. 213, 14): 


S&S-6 Shaykh Sufi, after mastering the transmitted and 
the rational sciences, swore allegiance to to Shaykh 
Nizam al-Din of Ambeth and after his death went 
to Gujarat and there learned for many years from 
Shaykh Wajih al-Din Gujarati who was the deputy 
(khalifa) of Shaykh Muhammad Ghaws of Gwalior. 
There he received a certificate in Fusus al-Hikam 
and Futuhat Makkiyya (Ibn ‘Arabi’s Bezels of Wis- 
dom and The Meccan Revelations), and he wrote 
a delightful commentary on the Fusus. He was 
unrivaled in the esoteric sciences (“ilm-i haqa'iq, 
an expression also used for the teachings of Ibn 
‘Arabi), which is why Makhdumi Shaykh Hatim 
Ibrahimabadi received his certificate in the Fusus 
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from him. The worthless writer of these words 
received his certificate in the Fusus from Shaykh 
Hatim. This worthless one also entered the pres- 
ence of Shaykh Sufi many times. He is counted 
among the servants of God, may He bless him. 


And ARbAR might have added “may God give him 
(Sayk Safi) another biographer”. The biographical 
details of Sayk Sufi are hard to establish, because 
our only source of information is M-asrar. What 
ABbAR has written about him will not be ques- 
tioned here, since I plan to report the results of my 
investigations in a sequel to the present article. 
Let us recall, before going to the next excerpt, 
what we have been told in excerpt S&S-3: ARbAR 
and Mir Ni‘mat Allah received instruction from 
Sayk ‘Uéman for one year. The next excerpt begins 
vaguely on this point, but ends with words that can 
be turned into a precise date, thereby providing us 
(in 8 15) with an argument for exposing the inau- 
thenticity of ARbAR’s account (p. 214, T1): 


S&S-7 In any case, this worthless one remained in Ak- 
barabad for a while and saw that every day Shaykh 
Sufi went to Shah Jahan and taught him from the 
history Tabaqat-i Nasiri (Generations of the Age of 
Nasir, written by Minhaj al-Siraj Juzjani in 1260 CE) 
and the next day from the letters of Shaykh Sharaf 
al-Din Maniri. As part ofthe process, he also taught 
the prince from the sciences of Qur'anic exegesis 
and the traditions of the Prophet as well as the ter- 
minology of the Sufis and the sum of many other 
rare sciences, and informed him about the path of 
Sunni Islam, which is based on transmitted texts 
and which has been followed by all venerable Su- 
fis. When, in 1028 Hijri, Jahangir left for the first 
time for a tour of Kashmir, so this worthless one 
left Akbarabad for his home and devoted himself to 


meditation and ascetic exercises. 


Moin's use of the expressions "every day" and “the 
next day" is flawless, but the Urdu translation of 
the Persian text is not. Rizvi's version (see below) 
provides an adequate English rendering. 

Let us see how the education of the adult Sah 
Jahàn by SayK Süfi has been reported in a few books 
of history: 


1. S. A. A. Rizvi [7, p. 289]: “The Emperor Ja- 


hangir was highly impressed by the scholarship 
of Shaikh Sufi, believing him to be an expert in 
history, biographical literature and sufic works, 
and appointed the Shaikh Prince Khurram’s tu- 
tor. In the morning the Shaikh would instruct 
the Prince in history from such works as the 
Tabaqat-i Nasiri, and in the evening would tutor 
him in mysticism and theology. He always be- 
gan his sufi lessons with a letter from the Mak- 
tubat by Shaikh Sharafu'd-Din Yahya Munyari 
and his comments on the contents instructed 
his pupil in the technical terms of sufism and 
Qur’anic exegesis.” [Rizvi's source: M-asrar]. 


Remarks: Rizvi’s paraphrase is beyond reproach; his 
uncritical acceptance of the contents of Ahval-S7, not 
so. Although ARbAR did not tell us which tariqah(s) 
Sayk Süfi had been initiated into, Rizvi has assigned 
him to the Cisti order in chapter 5 of his book [7]. As 
Jahangir did not mention Sayk Safi in his Tuzük or 
Majalis, some scepticism is well warranted. 

The compendious character and accessibility 
(physical and linguistic) of Rizvi's book has made it 
a popular source, quoted instead of, or in addition to, 
M-asrar. 


. Muzaffar Alam [2, pp. 120-21]: "While in Ak- 
barabad, Chishti reports seeing Prince Shah Ja- 
han visiting a Sufi shaikh every day to learn 
about Sufic texts and to read the Tabaqat-i 
Nasiri, a historical text by Minhaj al-Din al- 
Siraj.” Amongst the valuable sciences the Sufi 
taught him was the exegesis of the Qur’an, ha- 
dith, and various Sufi texts. /" Ref. 76: M-asrar; 
Ref. 77: Rizvi [7, p. 289]. 


Remarks: ‘Abd al-Rahman reports Sayk Süfi going to 
Sah Jahan, not the other way round. Ref. 77, a sec- 
ondary source relying itself on Ref. 76, is superfluous. 


. Michael D. Calabria [49, p. 6]: “Akbar appointed 
for Khurram learned teachers .... Among them 
was .... Another noteworthy person in Khur- 
ram’s education was Shaykh Sufi, a member 
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of the Chishti tariqa (see below). He was the 
author of a commentary on Ibn ‘Arabi’s (1165- 
1240) Fusus al-hikam ... As was his custom, 
Shaykh Sufi began his lessons with Prince Khur- 
ram with a reading from the Maktubat ("Let- 
ters”) of Sharfuddin Ahmad ibn Yahya Maneri 
(c. 1263-1381)”. 


Remarks: Calabria takes it for granted that young 
Kurram’s tutor, named by Sah Jahan’s biographers 
as Sayk Süfi, is the same person as the Sayk Safi of 
Ahval-SJ, by quoting Rizvi, he implicitly accepts ev- 
ery word of ARbAR’s account of the refresher course 
given by Sayk Süfi to the adult Sah Jahan. 


. Supriya Gandhi [50, pp. 72, 194-95]: “Shaikh 


Sufi had studied under the Chishti scholar 
Nizam-ud-Din of Amethi and later went on to 
read the major writings of Ibn Arabi with Wajih- 
ud-Din Gujarati of the Shattari order.?? Subse- 
quently he joined Jahangir’s court, and tutored 
the prince Shah Jahan in works of history, theol- 
ogy, and mysticism.?? Like other scholars at the 
time, the shaikh was expected to also demon- 
strate military prowess in the emperor's ser- 
vice and was attached to the imperial campaign 
in Telengana. Once Shah Jahan ascended the 
throne, he rewarded Shaikh Sufi with a mansab, 
a rank with the right to the revenues of a partic- 
ular region.** But his official roles aside, Shaikh 
Sufi, too, was greatly interested in Indic thought. 
A number of Persian renditions of Indic works 
bear his name. These tend to be brief and di- 
dactic, lacking Abd-ur-Rahman’s colorful equiv- 
alences between Indic and Islamic concepts and 
figures.” Ref. 32: M-asrar; Ref. 33: Rizvi [7, 
p. 289]; Ref. 34: [51, p. 89]. 


Remarks: Ref. 33 is redundant, being a secondary 
source that relies on Ref. 32. Ref. 34, does mention 
a soldier/warrior named Sayk Süfi in a single sen- 
tence which says: “Sayk Sufi, Sadat Kan and Sarzah 
Kan, guided by destiny, joined the army at Telinga- 
nah and were enrolled as His Majesty’s faithful ser- 
vants; in response to a submission made by Nasiri 


Kan, they were also awarded appropriate mansabs”” 
Essentially the same sentence occurs also in ‘Abd al- 
Hamid Lahawri’s Badsah Namah [52, Vol. 1, p. 315], 
but some more information can be gleaned from the 
list of mansabdars: we find Sadat Kan (rank 2000) 
and Sarzah Kan (rank 900, died in the eighth regnal 
year), but no Sayk Safi! Since the list does not men- 
tion ranks lower than 500, Sayk Süfi's rank, if any, 
was evidently lower. Much more important is the 
fact that Sayk Süfi is not in the list of masa'iK; on 
the other hand, Sayyid Muhammad is mentioned in 
this list and appears among the mansabdars as well 
(with a rank of 500). It is also worth bearing in mind 
that the three persons mentioned in Badsah Namah 
were fighting for Nizam al-mulk before they defected 
and enrolled in Sah Jahan’s army, which makes it un- 
likely that the soldier Sayk Süfi had earlier been a 
tutor of Sah Jahan. In short, the evidence that the 
soldier Sayk Safi and Sayk Sufi of M-asrar are one 
and the same is still lacking. 


. M. K. Mumtaz [53, p. 168]: “Abd al-Rahman 
[Ref. 81, mentioned before the beginning of this 
quote] tells us that Shah Jahan was trained from 
an early age by Sufis and always had immense 
respect for them and their advice. As a prince he 
learned tasavvuf (Sufism), theology, and other 
religious sciences from a certain Shaikh Sufi 
who was known in India as an interpreter of 
Ibn al-‘Arabi and was also an author in his own 
right. After ascending the throne, Shah Ja- 
han awarded the shaikh with land, revenue, 
and a high rank in court. Two decades later, it 
was Shaikh Sufi's Persian translation of a sacred 
Hindu text that triggered an important dream- 
vision for Shah Jahan's Sufi-minded son Dara 
Shikoh, in which he had a visitation by Rama, 
the seventh avatar of Vishnu.?? Suffice to say, 
Shah Jahan very consciously chose to highlight 
the sacred status of the vali, even as he inher- 
ited Akbar's self-fashioned image of the saint- 
king from his father Jahangir.” Ref. 81: M-asrar; 
Ref. 82: Supriya Gandhi [50, pp. 72, 194-95]. 


Remarks. The sentence in bold font (emphasis added 
here) refers to Sayk Sufi the soldier (Ref. 82); the rest 
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of the text, to Sayk Sufi the eminent scholar. There 
is no evidence to support the view that the former is 
also the latter. There is also no evidence to support 
the claim that the former was rewarded with a high 
rank (500 or higher) after Sah Jahàn's enthronment. 
The rest of the passage, based on Ref. 81, remains un- 
corroborated from an independent source. 


In the next excerpt, all italicized words 
and whatever is sandwiched between unmatched 
brackets (...] are in the original text (p. 214, 12): 


S&S-8 The emperor fell ill upon his return from Kash- 
mir. The cause was that, according to divine cus- 
tom, at that time the protection of the emperor's 
dominion was in the hands of Shaykh Pir Shattari, 
who was among the awtad ( pegs; a high spiritual 
rank but lower than that of the axis or “qutb”], but 
the responsibility for protecting the person of the 
emperor was in the hands of my master, Shaykh 
Hamid Chishti who had passed away in 1032 Hi- 
jri, and no other had been appointed in his place. 
Thus the emperor fell severely ill. ... the emperor's 
condition worsened until that just sovereign, after 
twenty-three years of rule, in the month of Safar, 
1027 [sic] Hijri, died on the way to Kashmir and 
was buried in Lahore. May God's mercy be upon 
him. 

The Urdu word for "protection", lost in Ur. 216 
by a careless scribe, has been inserted by Moin in 
the second sentence. However, the Urdu text has 
two more omissions, both of which might have 
been deliberate. Let us look first at the Persian text 
and its literal translation: 


E ax obl de 5l uult y Oper Al Cie Gil 
Cdl ye b s p ade dy ple oL sb Kies Oe Er 
opm i gig Le et D pa gdh C3) Cbs Ll 
9? el! Oly ae 3g jl 2v eL sl Sle QA ATP £ 
clle at ceno s ceio dle 65d oo s ge ale 
CASS syle Gy A 0A 

TRANSLATION: In accordance with the divine cus- 

tom, HZRT Pir Sattàri, one of the four awtads [plural 

of vatad, meaning “peg”], who had been charged 


with guarding (jan o mlk) (life and dominion) of 
the king, continued [performing his duty], but the 


qutb of the time, my master HzRT Sayk Hamid Cisti 
95, on whom lay the onus of protecting the blessed 
body of the king, passed away in the year 1032 Hi- 
jri and no one else was appointed for protecting the 


sacred body [of the king] 


On comparing the direct translation given above 
with Moin's indirect translation (S&S-8), two 
points emerge. One notices first that Pir Sattari’s 
duty was to protect (jàn o mlk) of the emperor. 
Some of the meanings of jan given by Steingass 
are: soul, vital spirit, mind, self, life. The cluster 
(mlk) admits multiple readings, but in the present 
context, only malk and mulk, need be considered, 
and their meanings almost coalesce if one is think- 
ing of the property or the country of an abso- 
lute monarch. ARbAR has treated badan (meaning 
body) and jan (meaning soul?) as two discrete no- 
tions, implying that one could be protected inde- 
pendently of the other. I suspect that considera- 
tion of this nature prompted Siyal to drop the jan 
and retain (mlk). But he has also omitted the ex- 
pression qutb al-vaqt (“qutb of the time"). I sug- 
gest that ARbAR would have us note that his mas- 
ter uzrt Sayk Hamid Cisti os was quib al-vaqt, not 
just a run-of-the-mill Cisti Sayk, and his reasons 
would become obvious after we have read the last 
excerpt from Saint & Sovereign, which will be pre- 
sented shortly. 

Curiously enough, even Alam and Mumtaz, 
both of whom cite Or. 216, echo Ur. 216, depriv- 
ing Sayk Hamid of his august title. Translating (jan 
œ mlk) as ‘state’ and (bdn mbark) as ‘person’, and 
dropping qutb al-vaqt altogether, Alam gives us his 
paraphrase [2, p. 120, 41]: 


The connections Chishti describes sometimes had 
a more practical bent, namely an association with 
management of the state. He notes that although 
the state was under the care of Shaikh Pir Shattari, 
the king's person was to be taken care of by his own 
murshid, Shaikh Hamid Chishti, who died in 1622. 
As nobody was appointed in his place, the king, 
who fell ill upon his return from Kashmir, took a 
turn for the worse, leading eventually to his death. 
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Mumtaz [53, p. 168] gives us a paraphrase in which 
not just the title qutb al-vaqt but also the distinc- 
tion between "body" and "spirit" has evaporated: 


Shaikh Pir of the Shattari order took care of over- 
all affairs of the state, while ‘Abd al-Rahman’s own 
spiritual guide Shaikh Hamid Chishti was responsi- 
ble for the spiritual protection of the emperor him- 
self. As it so happened, Shaikh Hamid passed away 
in 1622 and no other abdal was appointed to replace 
him in his duty. “Which is why the emperor fell 
terribly ill? leading to his eventual death. Owing to 
this absence—this ontological disconnect between 
the material and spiritual realms—the kingdom de- 
scended into a five-year period of chaos. It was only 
when Shah Jahan took over the reins in 1628 that 
the kingdom found its balance again. 


Translating the Persian phrase hifazat-i badan- 
i mubarak as “spiritual protection" is nothing less 
than a lexical disconnect. Furthermore, the last 
sentence—if it is to reflect ARbAR's cosmological 
vision and his own words (see below)—should be 
extended thus: "It was only when Sah Jahan took 
over the reins in 1628 and ‘Abd al-Rahmàn assumed 
the responsibility of protecting the king’s blessed 
body that the kingdom found its balance again.” 


Here is our final excerpt from Saint & Sovereign 
(p. 216, 41, ll. 14-21): 


S&S-9 At the time, Shaykh Firuz, who was among the 
seven "Abdals" ... and was appointed to the protec- 
tion of the emperor, passed away from this life in 
the month of Ramadan, and the emperor's health 
began to fail. After some time, that is, on 8 Zul Hajj, 
1067 Hijri, he became violently ill and this hum- 
ble servant, who was appointed to protect the em- 
peror's sovereignty also fell ill on 12 Zul Hajj 1067 
and for several years remained in his sickbed be- 
cause of which the work of protecting the coun- 
try could not be accomplished despite the fact that 
other appointees had also been present. 


Moin has dutifully translated the words used by 
Siyal, who chose, as he did when describing the 
roles of Jahàngir's protectors, to deviate somewhat 
from the Persian original in translating the tasks 


assigned to Sayk Firoz and Sayk ‘Abd al-Rahman 
(ARbAR); the purpose of Table 4 is to summarize 
the tasks assigned to the protectors in the Persian 
text. 


Table 4: Names and ranks (within square brack- 
ets) of the pair of Safi Sayks responsible (according 
to M-asrar) for protecting Jahangir and Sah Jahan. 
Key: B=badal (pl. abdal), Q=qutb (pl. aqtab), 
V=vatad (pl. awtad). 


E Protectors 
mperor 


jan-o mulk badan-i mubarak 


Jahangir — SK. Pir [V] Sk. Hamid [Q] 


Sah Jahan Sk. ARDAR[Q] SK. Firoz [B] 


Syrtes ne x!) LER birch ph 
| d v bony vegovgnte A 
We ipi y eun Jena c euer 


Cea TS 


|t Pip Pera ute d 
Figure 1: Genealogy of ARbAR, as recorded in M-asrar, 
KP-MS [15, f. 147v]. The author (ARbAR) describes him- 
self as ‘Abd al-Rahmàn Citi b. ‘Abd al-Rasül b. Qasim 
b. Sah Budh ... b. ‘Abbas b. ‘Ali Murtaza b. Abi Talib. 


12 Who was Sayk Hamid? 


It is natural to ask the question raised in the head- 
ing, but I am not able to provide an answer sup- 
ported by an independent source of some reputa- 
tion. The ultimate source of the very scanty infor- 
mation about Sayk Hamid [al-Din?] bin Qutb al- 
Din (QaD) that has come my way is M-asrar, whose 
author does not shy away from telling us his spiri- 
tual encounters with everyone who was anyone in 
the world of masa'iK (plural of &ayK). Tabaqah 23 


Spent Peg" 
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begins with biographical accounts of AhAH and six 
of his patrilineal descendants (son, grandson, great 
grandson, etc.), whose names are displayed in the 
first column of Table 5. 


Table 5: Names of six patrilineal ancestors of SK. 
Hamid and SK. ‘Abd al-Rahmàn. The top row 
shows the patronymic ancestors. Source: M-asrar. 


Progeny of Progeny of ‘Abbas b. 
‘Umar al-Fàrüq "Ali al-Murtaza 

SK. Ahmad 'Abd al-Haqq | Badr al-Din 

Sk. ‘Arif Miyan Daniyal Cani 
Sk. Muhammad Miyan Sayk 

SK. Budh = (&yK bdh) Sah Budh = (8ah bdh) 
Sk. Pir Qasim 

Sk. Qutb al-Din ‘Abd al-Rasül 

Sk. Hamid ‘Abd al-Rahman 


In tabagah 21 of M-asrar([36, p. 529-33], [37, 
p. 442], [15, p. 442]), ARbAR includes a detailed bi- 
ographical account of Sayk Daniyal (better known 
as Mawlana ‘Ud), the ancestor who moved from 
Kurasan to India during the reign of Gayaé al-Din 
Balban. In these pages ARbAR has inserted his line 
of descent through Sayk Daniyal all the way to the 
fourth caliph ‘Ali bin Abū Talib; the relvant passage 
is displayed in Fig. 1, and the names of ARbAR and 
six of his immediate ancestors are displayed in the 
second column of Table 5. The reason for adding 
the extra column will become evident shortly. 

Three Persian MSS (EC1, EC2 UC1) and Ur. 216 
name the father of Sayk Daniyal as Mir Badr al-Din, 
and the great grandfather of ARbAR as Sah Budh. 
In the two early transcripts (EC1 [36, p. 529, 1. 12], 
EC2 [37, p. 377, 1. 4]), SayK Daniyal ‘urf Mawlana 
‘Ud is said to be one of the ajdàd (ancestors) of Sah 
‘Abd al-Rahmàn musannif-i in kitab (author of this 
book). This is bewildering, because the epithets Mir 
and Sah are used for those who are male descen- 
dants of Hasan or Husayn (sons of ‘Ali and Fatimah, 


grandsons of the Prophet). ARbAR, who claims de- 
scent from ‘Abbas, a son of ‘Ali through a different 
wife), explains clearly who *Abbàs's mother was. 

Sayk Hamid was a direct descendant of Sayk 
Ahmad ‘Abd al-Haqq, who is said, in M-asrar and 
Kazinat al-asfiya? [54], to have been a descendant 
of the second caliph ‘Umar bin Kattàb, also known 
as ‘Umar al-Farüq; hence the use of the surname 
Fārūqī for AhAH, in BR-MS [36, p. 622] and in GB- 
MS [37, p. 442]. Sayk Da'üd left his native place 
Balk during Hulàgü Kan’s devastation, and came 
to India, where he (eventually) settled in Radawli, 
during the reign of Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Kilji, 695- 
715/1296-1316, and became a disciple of Nasir al- 
Din Avadhi. Sayk Da'üd had a son named ‘Umar, 
who had two sons, Taqi al-Din and AhAH. 

An anecdote that does not appear in the two 
early copies (BR-MS and GB-MS) is worth recalling 
here. ARbAR informs his readers that AhAH told 
him (in an intimate spiritual téte-à-téte, of course) 
that Sayk Hamid was the qutb of his (ARbAR's) 
time [15, f. 210v]. In order to carry out God's work, 
a qutb lives incognito, and only a handful of high 
rank Süfis are able to recognize the incumbent qutb. 
ARbAR wraps up the anecdote and SayK Hamid's 
life sketch by telling us that, before his death, Sayk 
Hamid handed over the leadership of the entire 
Sabiri branch to him (ARbAR), and told him that 
whatever he was receiving was in accordance with 
the will of Sayk AhAH, who had indicated that “our 
masa'iK's chain will shine through [the efforts of] 
ARbAR”. ARbAR does not explicitly state it, but he 
would have us believe (or so it seems to me) that he 
became thenceforth the qutb of his time! 

We have just read a slightly condensed version 
ofthe account, given in an updated copy of M-asrar, 
of Sayk Hamid's spiritual status, and how ARbAR 
became his successor; we will now proceed to see 
how later scholars (with no additional sources at 
hand) have written about Sayk Hamid and ARbAR. 
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13 Portrayal of succession from Sayk Hamid to 
ARbAR 


13.1 Accounts in English 


It will be expedient to present, verbatim and in 
chronological order, the statements made by two 
early cataloguers and some later authors; refer- 
ences and my own comments will appear within 
square brackets. 


Rieu (1879). The sixth lineal descendant and succes- 
sor of the said saint |AhAH], Shaikh Hamid B. 
Shaikh Kutb ud-Din, having died A.H. 1032, the 
author, who was, like him, a great-grandchild 
of Shah Budh, and had heen appointed Hamid's 
Khalifah, succeeded to his authority.  [13, 
p. 361] 


Abdul Muqtadir (1925). Shaykh Ahmad ‘Abd-ul- 
Haqq, who was a Khalifah of Shaykh Jalal 
Panipati, and died, 15 Jumada, A.H. 837 = A.D 
1433 (see fol. 596°), was a renowned saint. He 
and his lineal descendants exercised spiritual 
supremacy in Radawli. On the death, of the 
author's brother, Shaykh Hamid bin Shaykh 
Qutb-ud-Din, great-grandson of Shah Budh, 
and sixth in order of succession, in A.H. 1032 - 
A.D. 1622, the author, who had been appointed 
Hamid’s Khalifah, succeeded to the authority 
(fol. 599°). [55, p. 51]. 


Storey (1953). ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abd al-Rasül 
b. Qasim b. Shah Bud’h ‘Abbasi ‘Alawi was a 
descendant of the saint Ahmad ‘Abd al-Haqq 
Rudaulawi, and succeeded in 1032/1622, on 
his brother’s death, to the headship of a local 
branch of the Chishti order at Rudauli. [56, 
p. 1005]. 


Rizvi (1983). After being initiated into several 
sufi orders, his brother, Shaikh Hamid bin 
Shaikh Qutbu’d-Din, a descendant of Shaikh 
Ahmad ‘Abdul-Haqq, initiated him into the 
Chishtiyya-Sabiriyya order. ... After the death 


of his brother in 1032/1622, Shaikh ‘Abdu’r- 
Rahman became his successor. [7, p. 289]. 


Vassie (1999). ‘Abd al-Rahmaan ibn ‘Abd al-Rasül 
ibn Qasim ibn Shah Budh ‘Abbasi ‘Alawi 
Chishti belonged to the Sabiri branch of the 
Chishti Order. He inherited the mantle of 
Shaykh from his brother, Hamid, upon the lat- 
ter’s death in 1623. [57, p. 367]. 


E&L (2002). Ahmad ‘Abd al-Haqq (d. 1434), who 
succeeds Jalal ad-Din Panipati and is the bio- 
logical as well as spiritual ancestor of ‘Abd ar- 
Rahman .... [1, p. 60]. 


Alam (2011). Hailing from Awadh, ‘Abd al-Rahmàn 
was a major Shaikh of the Sabiri branch of the 
Chishti silsila with close family connections to 
two eminent saints of the Chishti Sabiri or- 
der, Shaikh Ahmad ‘Abd al-Haqq of Rudauli 
(d. 1434) and Shaikh ‘Abd al-Quddtis Gangohi 
(d. 1537). ‘Abd al-Rahman was thus a prime 
spokesman for his order and presents a lucid 
view of the Chishti position. [58]. [This is reit- 
erated on p. 95 of Mughals & Sufis (2021)]. 


Alam (2021). For his [Sk. Hamid’s] role in initiat- 
ing ‘Abd al-Rahman into the Chishti Sabiri or- 
der, see Rizvi, History of Sufism, Vol. 2, p. 289. 
[2, p. 120. n. 74]. 


A look at Table 5 will show that Sk. Hamid was 
a descendant of SK. Ahmad ‘Abd al-Haqq, and they 
were both descendants of the second caliph ‘Umar 
al-Fáàrüq. ARbAR, a descendant of the fourth caliph 
‘Ali al-Murtaza, was not biologically related to Sk. 
Hamid. 

One should not be too harsh on a cataloguer 
who makes, when detailing the contents of a book 
included in his catalogue, an error in describing 
the author of that book. That erroneous statements 
made by two eminent cataloguers found their way 
into the writings of a few professional historians of 
the last several decades is bewildering enough; that 
these errors have remained undetected despite the 
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growing number of authors quoting or misquot- 
ing various statements in M-asrar, directly or indi- 
rectly, shows that weeders are not well represented 
among the readers of M-asrar. 


13.2 Accounts in Persian and Urdu 


I have not been able to find a source that speaks of 
Sayk Hamid without referring to M-asrar. It seems 
that he was never in the limelight, because the lus- 
tre associated with Sayk AhAH had passed on to 
Sayk ‘Abd al-Quddüs Gangohi (son-in-law of Sayk 
‘Arif, son of AhAH) and his disciples. 

A book describing itself as tazkirah-i masa'ik-i 
cistiyyah-i sabriyyah and entitled Iqtibas al-anvar, 
contains a life sketch of Sayk Hamid and the succes- 
sion [59, pp. 599-601], which is hardly surprising, 
for it is based almost entirely on M-asrar. Com- 
piled in 1130 Hijri, and translated by Vahid Bakš 
Siyal, it seems to have been published as a com- 
panion volume to Ur. 216, the Urdu translaion of M- 
asrar. Even this book, in which M-asrar is cited far 
more frequently than in Mughals & Sufis, does not 
mention that Sayk Hamid and ARbAR were each 
in charge of protecting the blessed body of the in- 
cumbent emperor. This particular delusion, which 
seems to have originated with ARbAR, went into 
oblivion without entering another head—until its 
rediscovery and revival by a few contemporary his- 
torians. 

It is worth adding here that Sayk ‘Abd al- 
Quddüs, a Hanafi by descent [59, p. 604], was not a 
biological ancestor of ARbAR. 


14 Biographical sketches of ARDAR 


A biographical setch that does not rely on the in- 
formation provided by ARbAR in M-asrar is hard to 
find, but at least one is available in Mir'at al- alam, 
a well regarded work (of general history) whose au- 
thorship is uncertain [60, pp. 102, 105]. The note is 
translated below: 


Praised for his moral character, civility, munifi- 
cence, and selflessness, he was frequently in the 


company of lami‘ al-nur [see below]. He wrote a 
book, entitled Mir'at al-asrar, describing the lives 
of the early and late SayKs, and sent a copy to the 
compiler of these pages, with whom he was in close 
contact. His home place was the township (qasbah) 


of Dhaneti (edt, a part of the Lucknow district; 
there, in a well-designed dwelling beside the river 
Gomti, he spent his time. In the year 1094, when 
his life span had reached almost a hundred, and two 
months after his mother had deceased, he moved to 
the next world, and was buried in the house he had 
built. 


The phrase lami* al-anwar has been translated 
by Steinsgass as: "Ihe vibrating rays of light; lu- 
minous, brilliant.” Wehr has given the follow- 
ing substitutes for both lami‘ (pl. lavami‘): “bril- 
liant, lustrous, shining, gleaming, lustrous". These 
meanings should apply also to the phrase used by 
ARbAR, and the choice “lustrous luminaries” seems 
bombastic but not inappropriate. In his translation 
of the same Persian passage, Vassie has used the 
word "effulgent" [61, p. 42], and attached a note, 
which begins thus [61, p. 115, n. 2]: “effulgent: i.e. 
God ..?. The rest of the note is not relevant for deci- 
phering the meaning of the phrase. My own inter- 
pretation is that the phrase embraces all the holy 
persons ARbAR met in his dreams. I will let the 
reader make her/his choice, and move to the rest of 
the passage. 

The above note makes no mention of ARbAR’s 
living anywhere other than Dhaneti, no mention 
of his interactions with the emperors Jahàngir and 
Sah Jahan, and no mention of M-Mas'üdi and M- 
Madaàri, both of which are mentioned in M-asrar. 

Siyal's sketch of ARbAR's life, though based on 
M-asrar, provides a slightly different impression of 
ARbAR’s access to the royal court: 


Furthermore, [as a functionary] under the batini 
set-up, he [‘Abd al-Rahman] was responsible for 
looking after the Mugal emperors and for protect- 
ing the Islamic sultanate (hifazat-i saltanat-i Is- 
lamiyah). Even under the zahiri management, he 
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had opportunities [=mavaqi‘] for visiting [-amad- 
o raft] the courts of Jahangir and Shah Jahan, and 
was frequently a part of the gatherings [=majalis]. 


Siyal, perhaps the only one to have ever read 
M-asrar from cover to cover, cannot but acknowl- 
edge that ARbAR's responsibilities were deter- 
mined by the make-believe batini system for ad- 
ministering the affairs of the Mugal rulers, but he 
adds, without revealing the source of his informa- 
tion, that ARbAR had, even in the material sphere, 
opportunities for visiting the royal courts—still a 
far cry from being a courtier and a spiritual adviser 
to Sah Jahàn. 


15 M-asrar versus Tüzuk-i Jahangiri 


We will bring to an end our scrutiny of M-asrar by 
asking the following questions: 


1. Does Tuzuk-i Jahangiri corroborate the ac- 

count given in M-asrar for 1027-28 AH? 

. Who was Mir Sayyid Muhammad Gujarati? 
Did he ever meet Jahangir in Agra? 


15.11 Jahangir’s itinerary 


Table 4 shows the dates of the main events of our 
interest in the 8th, 9th, 11th and 14th regnal years 
of Jahangir. The dates have been taken from the En- 
glish translation of Tuxuk by Beveridge and Rogers 
(B&R), who followed the mixed system adopted 
by Jahangir in which years are given according 
to the Persian solar calendar but the dates of the 
month in the Islamic calendar. B&R converted 
the year by taking into consideration the fact that 
seventeenth-century England followed the Julian 
calendar (called ‘old style’), which lagged ten days 
behind the Gregorian calendar (‘new style’) that 
had alrady been adopted by most European coun- 
tries. Since ARbAR gives dates in the Islamic cal- 
endar, the table gives the dates in the Hijri system 
also. 


Table 4: Chronology of some key events between 1022/1613 and 1028/1619 (J. and K. are abbreviations for 
Jahangir and Kurram.) 


R. Year Beginson Key Event(s) When 
VIII 28.01.1022/ J. leaves Agra for Ajmer 02.08.1022/07.09.1613 
10.03.1613 J. arrives in Ajmer 05.10.1022/08.11.1613 
K. sent to Mewar for 
subduing Rana Amar Singh 15.11.1022/17.12.1613 
IX 09.02.1023/ 
11.03.1614 K. returns from Mewar 20.01.1023/20.02.1614 
XI 01.03.1025/ J. leaves Ajmer for Mandu 01.11.1025/31.10.1616 


09.03.1616 K. awarded the title of Sah 2 


» 


K. sent to the Deccan - 
J. arrives in Mandu 05.04.1026/03.03.1617 


» 


K. arrives in Burhanpur = 


XII 12.03.1026/ K. arrives in Mandu 11.10.1026/02.10.1617 
10.03.1617 K. is awarded the title Sah Jahan -” 

J. and K. leave Mandu for Ahmadabad 02.11.1026/22.10.1617 

J. and K. enter Ahmadabad 18.01.1027/05.01.1618 

J. K. and Mir Jalal leave Ahmadabad 24.02.1027/10.02.1618 


XIV 04.04.1028/ J. and K. enter Agra 06.05.1028/11.04.1619 
10.03.1619 Mir Jalal reaches Agra re 

Mir Jalal permitted to leave Agra 05.10.1028/05.09.1619 

Mir Jalal departs Agra (shortly after) ^ 24.10.1028/24.09.1619 

J. and K. leave Agra for Kashmir 07.11.1028/06.10.1619 

J. and K. reach Dal Lake (Kashmir) 25.04.1029/20.03.1620 


ARDAR is always keen to highlight Jahangir’s Ajmer. He is correct in saying (block S&S-2) that 
supposed devotion to Kvajah Mu'in al-Din Ci&ti of Jahangir made a pilgrimage to the shrine of the 
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saint in 1022 AH. In block S&S-3 ‘Abd al-Rahman’s 
description of the route by which Jahangir returned 
from Gujarat to Agra in 1027 AH is incorrect: the 
emperor did not visit Ajmer. 

In block S&S-3, ‘Abd al-Rahmaàn claims that, 
when the emperor was returning to Agra, he was 
also accompanying Jahangir for a few days as part 
of a Sufi gathering, and that, while in Agra, he 
(ARbAR) and Mir Ni‘mat Allah (who later be- 
came the qutb of Bengal!) learned from Shaykh 
*Uéman of (byanh) (about whom nothing seems to 
be known) every day for one year. In block S&S- 
7, we are told that, in 1028 Hijri, Jahangir left for 
Kashmir, and ‘Abd al-Rahman for his home. As 
may be seen from Table 4, Jahangir and Kurram 
stayed in Agra for only six months (6 Rabi‘ II-7 Zu 
al-qa'd 1028); furthermore, apart from Mir Muham- 
mad and his son Mir Jalal, none of the other partic- 
ipants in the Sufi gathering organized, according 
to Ahval-SJ, in Agra is mentioned as the emperor's 
guest at any time. 

It would not be amiss to reproduce (after cor- 
recting several obvious typographical errors) the 
first few sentences of a passage from Rizvi's book 
[7, p. 368], in which he gives a condensed para- 
phrase of ARbAR's account of the Sufi gathering 
in Agra: 


Once Mir Saiyid Ni‘matu’llah Qadiri, the [future] 
Qutb of Bengal, went to the Deccan and Gujarat. He 
returned to Akbarabad with Mir Saiyid Muhammad 
Gujarati. Mir Ni‘matu’llah, Mir Saiyid Muhammad 
and he (Shaikh ‘Abdu’r-Rahman) along with Shaikh 
‘Usman of Biyana remained for a year in Agra. One 
day Mir Saiyid Ni‘matu’llah said that one evening 
Emperor Jahangir had invited Mir Saiyid Muham- 
mad to his private chambers to tell him ... 


Let us overlook the fact that Sayk Ni‘mat Allah 
was not yet the qutb of Bengal, and note that, Rizvi 
has given us a biogrpahical sketch of Sayk Ni‘mat 
Allah in which one finds no mention of the Sayk 
ever becoming the qutb of Bengal. Another sketch, 
written from a perspective that does not focus ex- 
clusively on Süfism, may be found in Eaton’s book 
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[62], which also provides a critical assessment of 
M-asrar as a source of historiographic data. 

As for “Shaikh ‘Usman of Biyana”, no one has 
been able to unearth this Sayk, and whatever has 
been written about Sayk Safi by Rizvi or anyone 
else can be traced to M-asrar. 


15.2 Did Mir Muhammad meet Jahangir in Agra? 


Fortunately, the emperor Jahangir has left us a 
sufficiently detailed account of his meetings with 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad (989-1045/1580-1635) and 
his son Jalal; furthermore, Mir Sayyid Muhammad, 
who wrote poetry under the poetic name Jalali, 
is still remembered as a minor poet, and a re- 
cently published book, titled Divan-i jalali [63], 
contains an excellent account (written in English), 
contributed by Z. A. Desai, of the life and works of 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad. 

Jahangir met Mir Muhammad twice in the reg- 
nal year 12 and twice in the following year; all four 
encounters, which occurred when Jahàngir was in 
Gujarat, are described in pp. 238-39, 240-41, 261 
and 274-75 of Tuzuk-i Jahangiri [48]. On at least 
one of these occasions, Jahangir met Mir Jalal also, 
because he is mentioned on p. 275. The son must 
have travelled soon afterwards to Agra (possibly 
as a member of Jahàngir's entourage when the em- 
peror left Ahmadabad for Agra), because in the ac- 
count for the regnal year 14, Jahàngir remarks that 
he gave Mir Jalal leave (and the wherewithal) to de- 
part in order to be of service to his father in Gujarat. 

A useful clue is provided by Rogers and Bev- 
eridge (R&B) in a foonote of their translation of 
Jahangir’s memoirs [64, p. 35]: "Saiyyid Muham- 
mad, the Mir referred to by Jahangir, lived into 
Shah-Jahan’s reign, not dying till 1045 (1635-36). 
See Padshah-nama, I., Part IL, p. 329). ..”. The page 
cited by R&B has a biographical note on Mir Sayyid 
Muhammad [52, p. 329], from which we learn that 
the Mir met Shah Jahan twice (in Gujarat), the first 
time when the latter was sill a prince. More impor- 
tantly, we are told that Sayyid Muhammad, who 


suffered from asthma (a chronic affliction), was un- 
able to pay homage to the new emperor, and sent 
instead his son Sayyid Jalal to the royal court. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman indicates that Mir Muhammmad's trip 
from Gujarat to Agra was motivated by the father’s 
desire to spend some time with his son Jalal. Mir 
Muhammad did dote on Jalal, but the latter’s stay in 
Agra was not long enough to induce an asthmatic 
father to undergo the hassle of trekking all the way 
from Ahamadabad to Agra and back. 


Anyone who has read Tuzuk-i Jahangiri and 
Majalis-i Jahangiri would know that the emperor 
was, on the whole, not a fan of holy men of any ma- 
jor Indian religion, but he did honour a handul of 
such people, apparently because they seemed gen- 
uine (or harmless) to him. Dara Shiküh's statement 
in Sakinat al-awliya is worth recalling [65, p. 46]: 
“They say that Emperor Jahangir, though he did not 
believe in Süfi saints and ascetics and caused them 
harm by his hostility, sent one of his special men 
to go to uznr Mian Mir and request him to come to 
the emperor.” 


In block S&S-4, ‘Abd al-Rahman tells us that 
Jahangir, when he was alone with Mir Muhammad, 
meekly volunteered to give up the throne rather 
than comply with the Islamic injunctions concern- 
ing intoxicants and daily prayers. This story will 
be dismissed as being beyond belief by all but those 
who believe that a dear friend of Allah can dismiss 
an unfit worldly ruler. 


To sum up: ‘Abd al-Rahman’s story concern- 
ing Mir Sayyid Muhammad and Jahangir must be 
regarded as a fabrication, there being no reason to 
suppose that the two ever met in Agra, and every 
reason to believe, that even if they had, the emperor 
would not have submitted himself voluntarily to a 
confession session during which he beseeched Mir 
Muhammad to absolve him from the obligations 
of abstaining from wine and of worshipping Allah 
in the prescribed manner and the prescribed fre- 
quency. 
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16 Concluding remarks 


Those who have read so far will have noticed that I 
have not dealt tenderly with ARbAR and some of 
those who have quoted (or misquoted) him with 
abandon. ‘There is no reason, to my mind, for 
sugar-coating, for saying—even though it is always 
worth bearing in mind—that anyone can make a 
mistake; no reason to be benign, to say that all 
must be forgiven when a contemporary author re- 
lies on books written by the people and for the peo- 
ple whose cosmology had no room for the Keplers 
and the Galileos, the Laplaces and the Newtons, the 
Einsteins and the Hawkings. To borrow a phrase 
coined by Rudolph Bultmann, a theologian who 
questioned the continued adherence to the myth- 
ical cosmology of the New Testament [66], a book 
like M-asrar needs to be ‘demythologized’, before 
a modern historian uses the remainder, if any, as 
grist for her/his mill. 

Ezra Pound began the first chapter of his ABC 
of Reading [67] with a passage that is well worth 
reading again (even after it has been amputated to 
suit the present context). It stands to reason that 
the reverence which was common in an age 

when no book was duplicated until someone took 
the pains to copy it out by hand, is obviously no 
longer suited to ‘the needs of society’, or to the 
conservation of learning. The weeder is supremely 
needed if the Garden of the Muses [or of the Süfis] 
is to persist as a garden. 

The proper METHOD for studying ... is the 
method of contemporary biologists, that is careful 
first-hand examination of the matter, and continual 
COMPARISON of one ‘slide’ or specimen with an- 
other. 


This article has been written with the convic- 
tion that the only way to limit the pollution of 
scholarly literature by the fallout from ARbAR's 
masterwork is to follow Pound's method sedu- 
lously. 

I urge those who contemplate adding to 
“Miratiyat” to help the readers (of their forthcom- 
ing publications) by correcting and adequately ref- 


erencing his quotations (including verses, which 
are often mauled by the scribe, or misattributed by 
ARbAR), and providing ample bibliogrpahic data 
for the books mentioned by him under abbrevi- 
ated titles, and sometimes without specifying the 
author. A good early example is the annotation by 
B&R of their translation of Tuzuk-i Jahangiri [68]. 


Appendix A: bibliographic data about copies used 
in this work 


Speaking of the Five Mirrors, Alam remarked that 
all 'are still unpublished' [2, p. 96, n. 4]. A bilingual 
edition of M-Madari (Persian text with Urdu trans- 
lation), accompanied by copious editorial notes in 
the preamble [30], had in fact been available for 
some ten years when Alam wrote the footnote. 


M-Madari 


I have consulted, in addition to the printed edition 
[30], Bahar-P-MS88 [31], and some folios sent, in 
response to my request, by Professor Alam. 


M-asrar: early copies and updated copies 


A transcript of of M-asrar will be called an 
“early copy” if it does not mention any event 
which occurred after the stated year of comple- 
tion (1065/1655); by the same token, a transcript 
that does not mention any such event will be called 
an “updated copy”. Of the five Persian transcripts 
(which are partly or wholly available to me as dig- 
itized images), two are early copies, and will be la- 
belled as EC1 and EC2; the labels UC1, EC2 and 
EC3 will be applied to the three updated copies, 
which contain a great deal of additional matter, in- 
cluding a biography of the emperor Sah Jahan, who 
died in 1076/1666. The most frequently used tran- 
script 

Digital images of three MSS of M-asrar and of 
a lithograph Urdu translation are available in the 
public domain. 
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BR-MS (EC1) Ref. [36]. This copy (completed 
1304/1886) is MS Nr. 89 in the catalogue of 
the Buhar Library [69, pp. 63-64], which pro- 
vides additional information about the MS. 


GB-MS (EC2) Ref. [37]. This copy (completed 
1301/1884) originates from the Ganj Baké Li- 
brary (Pakistan). It comprises 498 images 
(1.jpg—498.jpg), one page per image. The first 
few pages (about ten) are missing, and the 
text begins where the tenth line on p. 18 of 
EC1; the surviving pages have been num- 
bered (with a ballpoint pen), the page num- 
bers coinciding with the image numbers. The 
textual difference between EC1 and EC2 is 
noticeable but not substantial. 


KP-MS (UC1) Ref. [15]. Finished in 1131/1719, 
this is the earliest updated copy available to 
me; it is an exquisitely produced volume, 
carefully written by an excellent scribe, but 
it covers only six tabaqat (18-23). 


BL-MS (UC2) Ref. [70]. This is Rieu's Or. 216, 
which has already been mentioned in Sec- 
tion 4. Rieu reports that "the transcript was 
made in the reign of Shah *Alam", but more 
than one Mu£al king had this title. The Urdu 
translation, labelled here as Ur. 216, specifes 
the date of completion as 11 Jumada I, 1189 
[14, p. 1254], which corresponds with 1 July 
1775 (Julian) and falls during the 14th reg- 
nal year of Sah ‘Alam II. Supriya Gandhi was 
kind enough to send me an image of folio 508, 
which allowed me to verify that the text (in 
this folio) was essentially identical with its 
counterparts in Ad5 (in UC1 and UC2. 


KB-MS (UC3) Ref. [16]. This manuscript, copied 
in 1220/1806, has been described in ad- 
mirable detail in a catalogue of the Bankipur 
Oriental Public Library (now renamed after 
its founder, Khuda Bakhsh) [55, pp. 50-63]; 
of particular interest to us are two lists, the 


sources mentioned by ARbAR (p. 52), and 
the titles and locations of the five marginal 
addenda (p. 63). Without this catalogue, it 
would not have been possible for me to se- 
lect the folios which would answer my need. 
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